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EDITORIAL 


The four main articles in this issue all take the Alice books as their 
starting point and yet they clearly demonstrate the diversity and the depth of 
current research. We are also pleased to include an addendum to the article 
by Matthew Demakos on Hiawatha’s Photographing, which we published in 
Issue 10. 

We have made great strides in recent years in our understanding of Lewis 
Carroll's life and works and we feel certain that The Lewis Carroll Society 
and its journal have played their part. It is, surely, an inexhaustible subject 
and our work, and that of our authors, must continue. We look forward to 
receiving more new articles and we particularly welcome comments and 
additional material pertinent to articles we have published in the past. 


Mark Richards 


Chairman 


‘Let’s consider who it was that dreamed it all’ 
Looking Through The Refracted Glass of Narrative 
at Authorship and Authority in Lewis Carroll’s Alice Books 


by Brian Gibson 


The two Alice books — Alices Adventures in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking-Glass and What Alice Found There! — are not only considered Lewis 
Carroll’s greatest works, but they are the most criticised of all his writings; 
reams of scholarship, including analyses of Carroll’s narrative tone and 
examinations of the didactic children’s books which Carroll parodies, have 
resulted from the 1865 and 1871 books about a girl’s exploits in a fantasy 
world. Yet there has been little written about authorship and authority in 
the Alice books, a two-fold theme which they consistently present to the 
reader, from the poem which opens Alices Adventures — ‘Imperious Prima 
flashes forth / Her edict “to begin it”’ (3) — to the final lines of Looking-Glass 
— ‘let’s consider who it was that dreamed it all’ (244). Authority and 
authorship in the texts is largely illustrated by the poems read and created 
by characters in the plot and the influence of the author himself on the 
narrative.’ The questions surrounding this theme in the books, however, go 
beyond exactly who is an author, who is an authority, and the complicated 
relationships between audience, author and authority figures in the text. 


1. Where convenient, Alices Adventures in Wonderland and Through the Looking-Glass and What Alice 
Found There are hereafter abbreviated as Alices Adventures and Looking-Glass, respectively. Any Explanatory 
Nore in the Oxford edition by Roger Lancelyn Green will be cited as Notes, followed by the number of 
the page in which the full note appeared in the Oxford text. 


2. By ‘plot’ (as opposed to ‘text’, which I use to encompass both plot and narrative, i.e., the book as a 
whole, both children’s story and complex construct of an adult mind) | mean the events of the story 
involving the characters; by narrative, I am referring to the fictional construction of the author (i.e. Lewis 
Carroll, whom I also consider the narrator; hence my use of ‘author-narrator ). 


Ic is perhaps easiest to think of the layers as Russian nesting dolls. The relationship of Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson and Alice Liddell (even when they no longer saw each other, an affinity existed in Dodgson’s 
mind on which he drew as the author Carroll), i.e. ‘real life’, is the first doll. Auchor-narrator Carroll’s 
narrative for the Alice narratee — the real-life Alice Liddell is different from the Alice narratee, who is 
separate from the Alice character in the books: “Narrator-Carroll could share with ten-year-old narratee- 
Alice delight in the adventures of seven-year-old Alice [at the time of publication of Alices Adventures)’ 
(Wall 100); cf. also Endnote 5 — is the second doll. The plot of Alices Adventures and Looking-Glass is the 
third, innermost doll. My analysis of authorship and authority in the narrative will not only incorporate 
the ‘narrative-narratee’ relationship berween Carroll and Alice (and to a necessary extent, then, Dodgson 
and Alice Liddell), but also che metafiction of Carroll, shown in his parodic subversions of other writers’ 
poetry and his allusions in Alice’s Adventures to the writing of Alices Adventures. 


These layers also demonstrate the narrative development of the religious message of the Alice books: in the 
plot of Looking-Glass, for example, the nursery rhyme characters’ actions are pre-determined, suggesting a 
higher force at work; in the White Knight scene, it becomes clear that Alice’s story is now the God-like 
author Carroll's narrative; by the end of Looking-Glass, however, both Alice and Carroll are seen to be 
subject to the authority of God. 


The crucial question which Carroll subtly raises and finally answers is 
whether or not there is an ultimate authority at all. In Alices Adventures, an 
initially timid Alice tries to gain authority through authorship of poems — 
employed by the author-narrator to parody contemporary didactic verses 
for children metafictionally — but is continually thwarted, only to be 
suddenly granted authority by the author-narrator and then have it, just as 
abruptly, stripped from her at the level of narrative, when her sister becomes 
the author of her dream-adventure and future life. In Looking-Glass, an 
initially didactic Alice learns that she must often defer to others in the adult 
world and comes to doubt the authority of her own existence — while the 
author-narrator repeatedly intrudes to suggest his own mortality — leading 
to an ending in which the author asserts that there is a higher authority than 
even himself and the reader — God, who has created a dream-like reality for 
us all. 

As with so many of the issues to be found in the Alice books, authority 
and authorship are dealt with on two intricately linked levels: the first level 
is the plot, wherein characters assume authority through authorship of 
verse, for example; the second level is the narrative and has everything to do 
with ‘the fictional creation of a fictional author’ (McGillis 117), whereby 
Carroll, the fictional persona of Charles Dodgson, is authoring a tale about 
Alice, the fictional persona of Alice Liddell (cf. footnote 2 for further 
explanation). These two interwoven layers are peeled back for the reader in 
the first few pages of Alices Adventures. The opening poem, with a 
triumvirate child audience who editorialise and interrupt a tale, introduces 
the notion of the Liddell sisters demanding the story which the reader will 
now receive (Notes 253): “Thus grew the tale of Wonderland’ (Alice’ 
Adventures 3). The authoritarian child audience influences the author's 
continuation and formation of the story being told to them; as Barbara Wall 
states: ‘it was ten-year-old Alice who pestered [Carroll] to write down the 
story ... he wanted to please her, so ... she became both his heroine and, 
more importantly, his narratee’ (98). 

The verse is then followed by the first paragraph of Chapter 1, wherein 
Alice dreams about the White Rabbit because she is tired of looking at her 
sisters book, which is so unlike the book Carroll’s audience is now reading: 
‘it had no pictures or conversations in it, “and what is the use of a book”, 
thought Alice, “without pictures or conversations?” (Alices Adventures 9). 
Not only does this suggest that her sister is reading a moralising Victorian 
children’s book for which Alice has no use (a clever subversion of the 
‘utilitarian’ argument for didactic children’s literature at the time), but it 
suggests that Carroll’s book, where pictures and conversations are 


prominent, will be fun, unlike the typical children’s book of the period.’ In 
turning away from this book, however, to follow the White Rabbit down 
the hole and into a Wonderland where she perversely tries to hang on to the 
rules taught to her by authorities in the above-ground world, Alice vacillates 
between deferring to the authority of the fantasyland creatures and 
falteringly assuming authority herself. Thus authority as Carroll conveys it 
in the first book is succinctly outlined by Julia Wright: Alice is seen 
‘repeatedly expressing resentment at the creatures’ assertiveness. Alice makes 
it quite clear that she is not to be ordered or contradicted by the inhabitants 
of Wonderland. ... however, [she] exerts little control over Wonderland, and 
control is very much an issue’ (305-6). 

Control in Wonderland is often expressed through authorship (usually 
the recitation of verse one has devised). When the giant Alice is stuck in the 
White Rabbit’s house, she wishes for maturity so that she can write a book 
about her adventures: “When I used to read fairy tales, I fancied [this] kind 
of thing never happened, and now here I am in the middle of one! There 
ought to be a book written about me, that there ought! And when I grow 
up, I’ll write one’ (33). Then, however, Alice frets that she will never age, 
and will always have to defer to authority, ‘always to have lessons to learn, 
only to decide that there is no room among her bulk in the Rabbit’s house 
for books. Yet it is the author-narrator Carroll who not only has Alice waver 
between these two poles of authority and subject, but utterly thwarts both 
options. The Alice books negate both of Alice’s concerns: the narrative 
before the reader is proof that Carroll, not Alice, has written her story, and 
the sequel shows that Alice will age and continue both to defer to and strive 
for authority. 

Also at the narrative level, Carroll employs metafiction by using parody 
to undermine education and adult mentorship, and ‘upend what passed for 
morality and utility in eighteenth- and early-nineteenth-century children’s 
books’ (Reichertz 49). In a poke at the cautionary tales of the time, Carroll 
has Alice remember ‘several nice little stories about children [who suffered] 
unpleasant things, all because they would not remember the simple rules 


3. As Richard Kelly states: Alice's ‘remark {on her sister's book) suggests her rebellion against the boring 
and didactic Victorian texts used to educate children’ (73-4). This is the first of a series of jabs in Alice’ 
Adventures at the didactic children’s books of the era: ‘By the time Carroll wrote the Alice books, nearly all 
children’s stories pushed religion and ethics, and even fantasy was serving disciplinary ends’ (Polhemus 
590). Reichertz’s book examines the many didactic verses and books Carroll parodied and reacted against 
in the Alice books. For example, eighteenth- and nineteenth-century looking-glass books used narrative 
as a mirror that taught with ‘positive models or admonishment’ (Reichertz 53). 


It is ironic, then, that if there can be a moral ascribed to the pair of books, it comes — as this essay strives 
to show — in Carroll’s exhortation, subtly through the Red King and overtly in his Easter letter addressed 
to his young audience, to believe in God and the afterlife, and all will be well. 


their friends had taught them’ (Alices Adventures 13) and so not imbibe 


from the bottle labelled ‘DRINK ME’. Yet Alice must quickly forget all ie 


adherence to above-ground authority as she shrinks and is forced to: 


consume the cake tagged ‘EAT ME’ in a desperate attempt to grow. Ina __. 


crisis of identity, Alice fails to remember the mathematics arid geography - 
she had been taught, and bursts into tears upon recreating a didactic poem 
by Watts, which, if she were not Mabel or another child, she should know 
(18-9). Alice now vacillates between refusing to return above-ground until 
teachers and parents tell her who she is, and wishing that any authority 
would ‘put their heads down’ below ground so that she would no longer be 
so lonely (19). The immature, identity-less Alice is utterly devoid of 
authority and wishes for anyone to tell her who she is. Yet Alice does not 
realise that she has just assumed a kind of authority — the authorship of a 
poem about deception and death, in which a ‘shining’ and ‘golden’ 
crocodile grins to ‘welcome little fishes in, / With gently smiling jaws!’ (19) 
Alice continues to try to assert her identity by reciting verses that not 
only allow Carroll to parody common didactic poems of the era, but also 
lead to Alice’s continual diminishment by the animals of Wonderland. The 
poems often comment on authority and the abuse of it: in mangling ‘Father 
William’, a parody of a Southey poem (Notes, 256), Alice’s recreation is a 
whimsical account of a young man who constantly questions his father’s 
fantastic abilities until he is harshly reproved: ““I have answered three 
questions, and that is enough,” / Said his father. “Don’t give yourself airs! / 
Do you think I can listen all day to such stuff? / Be off, or Pl kick you 
down-stairs!”” (44) There is an eerie finality to this abrupt, dark example of 
authoritarianism, akin to the awkward quiet which surrounds the 
Caterpillar’s diminishment of Alice because she has got the rhyme wrong: 
“That is not said right”, said. the Caterpillar. “Not quite right, I’m afraid”, 
said Alice timidly ... “It is wrong from beginning to end”, said the 
Caterpillar decidedly; and there was silence for some minutes’ (45). The 
Caterpillars questioning of Alice reveals her ‘rapidly deteriorating sense of 
self’ (Rackin 46). As with Alice's revision of “How doth the little busy bee’ 
(19 — cf. above), her authorship lends her no authority in the eyes of the 
Wonderland creatures, but rather confirms her inferiority, for she 
misremembers the original verse. Clearly, Alice has no authority in this 
world; she is ‘losing her temper’ because ‘she had never been so much 
contradicted in all her life before’ (45). Alice is continually cut off, brought 
low, or dominated by authoritarian figures in Wonderland; as she herself 
notes: ‘J never was so ordered about before, in all my life, never!’ (83) 
When Alice attempts to regain some measure of authority by 
questioning and clarifying the Dormouse’s story at the tea table, the Hatter 
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rudely suggests she stop talking, and so she leaves the scene (67). Later, after 
being ordered by the Queen to hear the Mock Turtle’s history, Alice 
questions, interrupts and co-opts the account so that the authority of the 
education system is soon parodied: the Mock Turtle talks of taking ‘Reeling 
and Writhing ... and then the different branches of Arithmetic — Ambition, 
Distraction, Uglification, and Derision’ for lessons that lessened ‘from day 
to day’ (86-7). Carroll next parodies another didactic verse, this time “The 
Sluggard’ by Isaac Watts (Votes, 262), which Alice revises by talking of a 
vain lobster which pretends to be unafraid of a shark, and a panther who 
ruthlessly eats the owl with whom he had been sharing a pie. This verse, like 
the crocodile poem and the Father William rhyme, is about cruelty in life 
and nature, but it is also pointedly about authority — the final authority of 
death or violence inflicted by the stronger or older on the weaker or 
younger. There is a sharp pang of existential loneliness at the end of these 
rhymes, reflecting Alice’s utter lack of authority in this Wonderland world 
where she has no friends, only strange creatures who lord over her and order 
her about. The Mock Turtle most poignantly touches on such existential 
non-authority in his recitation of “Turtle Soup’, a Carrollian parody of 
‘Beautiful Star’ (Notes, 263), which concerns the beautiful mock turtle 
soup which will be made of the speaker when he dies (Alices Adventures 95). 
With these ‘melancholy words’ (95), Carroll is not merely subverting the 
authoritarian verse of earnest Victorian moralists, but suggesting that rhyme 
which properly mirrors life should concern loneliness, death and the nature 
of existence.’ 

Back on the level of plot, however, the lack of moral authority is also 
suggested. The Duchess attempts to rationalise her parental authority 
through verse, justifying the abuse of her child with a lullaby that is Carroll’s 
parody of ‘Speak Gently’ by David Bates (/Votes, 257): ‘Speak roughly to 
your little boy, / And beat him when he sneezes’ (54). Even the Duchess 
must accede to higher powers than she, however. For when the Duchess 
insists on finding a moral for everything (79-82), she soon stops short upon 
being confronted by the utterly irrational Queen, who gets rid of her by 
threatening to have the Duchess’s head cut off. Morals, it seems, are 
pointless in Wonderland. Indeed, throughout Alices Adventures Carroll 
erases any certain moral authority; when the Duchess says, “Every thing’s 
got a moral, if only you can find it’ (79), she could be talking about the 
critical reader, who is searching in vain for a moral anchor that could 
ground the text. No such character of ultimate authority exists in the book. 


4, By presenting such a poem in a children’s book, Carroll is ‘re-authorising’ the genre, in a sense; he is 
introducing the notion that such weighty matters as death and friendlessness can and should be alluded 
to in books for children. 


In the plot, Alice finds herself without authority, ordered about and, when 
she finally gains power, it is only to dispel her dream-world and wake up in 
the real world, where her authority is overturned by her sister and the 
author-narrator. At the narrative level, the Duchess herself is used to parody 
the relentless didacticism of Carroll's contemporary children’s book authors: 
‘The Duchess's preoccupation with finding morals in everything parodies 
the temper of the self-righteous moralists of Victorian England’ (Kelly 88). 
Indeed, ‘the parody of the educational curriculum in the Mock Turtle’s sad 
story [works] to invert didacticism. Carroll undercuts the corrective 
elements associated with the upside-down world, consistently transforming 
moral and informational didacticism into nonsense through the literary 
alchemy of parody’ (Reichertz 49). 

Even when Carroll turns to satirising the authority of English law in the 
penultimate chapter, the trial of “Who Stole The Tarts?’ in the royal court is 
based on an authored work, the first stanza of an anonymous 1782 poem 
(Notes, 264). Such predetermination of the characters and plot of the text 
by another author is common in Through the Looking-Glass: here, too, the 
verdict is obviously pre-ordained, for “The Knave of Hearts, he stole those 
tarts / And took them quite away!’ (98) When Alice finally takes the stand, 
authority and authorship come to a head. As the Duchess and Queen (in 
their immoral actions and the Duchess’s irrational moralising) showed Alice 
that authority based on moral grounds in Wonderland is impossible, so the 
Duchess shows Alice that authority based on love — e.g. compassion for her 
baby, the Queen of Hearts’ love for her subjects — is non-existent in 
Wonderland. When the hypocritical Duchess notes that it is love which 
makes the world go round!’ the now jaded and put-upon Alice replies that 
she had heard the world turns because of ‘everybody minding their own 
business’ (80). When Alice testifies in court, she stubbornly sticks to the 
only precept left to her — that she is an authority to herself (i.e. she knows 
herself, and so has found her identity), if no one else. The King asks her, 
‘What do you know about this business?’ and Alice truthfully replies, 
‘Nothing. ... Nothing whatever’ (104). It is only when Alice’s very presence 
in the court is unwanted — when she begins to grow so much that she 
frightens the characters of Wonderland — that she defies authority 
successfully, and questions the King’s interpretation of some verses which 
are read aloud by the White Rabbit (105-8). Just as authority based on love 
for one’s fellow creatures — i.e. compassionate justice — has been denied in 
the plot, so now Carroll, at the level of narrative, parodies a love ballad by 
William Mee (/Votes, 264) by turning the verses into a meaningless poem 
which the King distorts in order to prove the Knave’s guilt. Alice, who “had 


grown so large in the last few minutes that she wasn’t a bit afraid of 
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interrupting’ the King, defies ‘anyone [present to] explain the poem (107). 
The King twists the words around to condemn the Knave, the Queen calls 
for the sentence before the verdict, and Alice, emboldened only by her size, 
finally pronounces the entire scene ‘Stuff and nonsense!’ (108) Carroll 
sardonically shows that, ultimately, might is right. Alice could never be an 
authority in Wonderland until she no longer belonged there; her upper- 
world logic, her interruptions and her counter-arguments were all to no 
avail, but her irrefutable size allows her to lord over everyone else. When the 
Queen bids her to be quiet, Alice openly rebels: ‘I won't!’ (109) She then 
authoritatively identifies the royal assembly as ‘nothing but a pack of cards’ 
and with that, her dream dissipates and she wakes up (109-10). 

The authority of Alice is never ‘earned’; Alice the character never gains 
understanding or ascends to a new rank in order to exert such power. The 
authority which Alice finally exhibits comes because she has grown and her 
sudden expansion, unlike the increases and decreases in size from drinking 
and eating im Chapter 1, can only be explained by the intervention of the 
author. It is Carroll who suddenly has Alice grow back to her normal size 
and end this dream of his imagining, and it is Carroll who obviously confers 
on Alice this abrupt seizure of authority which allows her to dispel the royal 
court. This may seem a minor point — for even a plot device such as the 
eating of cake to grow is, only more obliquely, a creation of the author — but 
this demonstration of authorship leads to and is heightened by the 
metanarrative ending to Alices Adventures in Wonderland. 

The closing scene of the story mirrors the opening in its interweaving of 
authority in the plot with authorship of the narrative. As in the beginning, 
Alice is with her sister, to whom she has awoken after her dream. Now, 
however, rather than leaving her unaware sister to follow the rabbit, Lorina 
tells Alice to run home for tea. In the dream, Alice had finally (if through 
the author’s intervention) gained authority, only to wake up and be 
commanded once more, this time by the higher authority of her sister: ‘It 
was a curious dream, dear, certainly; but now run in to your tea: it’s getting 
late’ (110). Then, after a break in the text, there is a shift in both point of 
view and authorial tone: 


But her sister sat still just as she left her, leaning her head on her 
hand, watching the setting sun, and thinking of little Alice and all her 
wonderful Adventures, till she too began dreaming after a fashion, and 
this was her dream:— ... the whole place came alive with strange 
creatures of her little sister’s dream. ... 

So she sat on, with closed eyes, and half believed herself in 
Wonderland, though she knew she had but to open them again, and all 
would change to dull reality ... 


Lastly, she pictured to herself how this same little sister of hers 
would, in the after-time, be herself a grown woman; and how she 
would keep, through all her riper years, the simple and loving heart of 
her childhood; and how she would gather about her other little 
children, and make their eyes bright and eager with many a strange tale, 
perhaps even with the dream of Wonderland of long ago; and how she 
would feel with all their simple sorrows, and find a pleasure in all their 
simple joys, remembering her own child-life, and the happy summer 
days. (110-1) 

Wall notes that, at the end of Alices Adventures, ‘self-consciousness and 
sentimentality enter the narrator's voice’ (103); furthermore, there is a 
marked break here from the narrator-narratee relationship and Alice's point 
of view is no longer conveyed by the author-narrator. Instead, Alice's sister 
is not only identified with but made the authority, as it is she who tells Alice 
to go home and she who dreams Alice’s dream again. Carroll may be 
paradoxically looking forward with a tone of nostalgia to the day when his 
narratee — representing Alice Liddell — is grown and recounting his 
Wonderland tale (note the capitalised, partial use of the title with 
‘Adventures’, thus referring to Alice’s story as the author’s work) to her 
children, but Carroll has Alice’s sister relate this; thus not only is the reader 
doubly removed (through the narrator and Alice’s sister) from the scene of 
Alice’s future authorship, but it is Alice’s sister who is shown as the re- 
creator of Alice’s dream and the author of a future vision wherein Alice will 
— like Wendy at the end of Peter and Wendy — regale future generations of 
Alices with her founding, mythic story. Alice is denied authorship, at both 
the level of plot and narrative, of the story in which she took part. In 
contrast with the poem which opened the book, Alices Adventures in 
Wonderland ends with neither Alice nor the child audience retaining 
authority over the narrative, but Carroll overlooking all, stamping the story 
with his mark of authorship — clearly, it is the author who ‘dreamed it all’. 

Alice is unsure of her identity in Alices Adventures and constantly in flux 
between authority and subject, and such uncertainty is reflected in her 
language, when she repeatedly recreates verse so that Carroll the author can 
subvert the moral didacticism of contemporary children’s poetry. Such 
confusion of rhyme never occurs in Through the Looking-Glass, where a 
cocksure Alice enters a world where ‘everyone knows his limits regarding 
identity, space and rank’ (Schoenburg 209). Carroll’s purposeful mangling 
of verse in Alices Adventures exemplifies Alice’s inability in the plot to 
establish authority through authorship while the author-narrator employs 
the new poem to parody another author's work; in Looking-Glass, where an 
illusion of order prevails in the chessboard plot, verse is presented largely 
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without parody, only to reveal through its pre-determination of characters’ 
actions that there is a greater authority overseeing the narrative. 

The poem which begins Looking-Glass shows, in marked contrast with 
the opening verse of Alices Adventures, that the author is in total control 
here, not his audience: “Enough that now thou wilt not fail / To listen to my 
fairy-tale. / ... The magic words shall hold thee fast’ (116). Although 
Dodgson knows he will not see the ‘sunny face’ or hear the ‘silver laughter’ 
of Alice Liddell again, Carroll sets forth this tale in order to preserve his 
refracted memory of Alice, so that the ‘shadow[s]’ of passing time, 
impending death and melancholy remembrance of what is lost forever 
(Dodgson’s and Alice’s time together; childhood) cannot touch the text of 
‘our fairy-tale’ (116).? Another sign of Carroll’s increased presence can be 
found in Chapter 1, which begins not with Alice’s point of view, but a more 
distanced commentary on how the black kitten started the adventure (123). 
As Wall states, the narrator is ‘a little further away from his narratee’ in 
Looking-Glass (104), and this sense of a greater authority hovering over Alice 
in the plot, and in turn hovering over the narrative, pervades the book. At 
first, at the level of plot, Alice is the acknowledged authority, instantly 
showing much more control than she ever had in the preceding tale; she 
reproves and lectures the black cat (124-6), playing ‘a didactic game in 
which she becomes the authoritative and correcting adult in relation to her 
awkward and mischievous kitten’ (Reichertz 53). It is clear, however, chat in 
her maturity (Alice is six months older than she was in Alices Adventures, yet 
there is a marked advance in her seriousness and yearning for adulthood) 
Alice must negotiate between positions of subjection and authority, as when 
she argued with her sisters the day before over a didactic “Let's pretend’ 
game, and was ‘reduced’ by the strength of their positions, while she recalls 
asserting herself when she yelled at her nurse to be a bone for Alice's self- 
imagined hyena (126). There is an authority greater than Alice which she 
unconsciously recognises — death, which Alice alludes to in the sleepiness of 
the decaying woods ‘in the autumn, when the leaves are getting brown’ 
(126)° — and Alice’s authority is undermined when she threatens to send 


5. As Lancelyn Green points out, the final two verses of the poem — about how death and the passing 
of time ‘shall not touch, with breath of bale, / The pleasance of our fairy-tale’ — involve Alice Liddell’s 
middle name, ‘Pleasance’ (Notes, 265). This is yet another indication of the imaginary ‘Alice’ to whom 
Carroll was addressing these two books, a pre-pubescent Alice who remains fixed in the author's mind and 
does not grow up. The friendship between Dodgson and Alice Liddell was inexplicably severed when she 
was eleven. 


6. Alice’s landscape imagery in her observations to Kicty here is in fact rather complex. Part of Alice's 
speech runs thus: 


Do you hear the snow against the window-panes, Kitty? How nice and soft it sounds! Just as if 
someone was kissing the window all over outside. | wonder if the snow loves the trees and fields, 
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‘Kitty’ into the “Looking-Glass House’, but instead finds herself in that 
mirror-land. 

Once in this strange new world, Alice immediately recognises when she 
can impose her will and when she must defer to others. As Nadine 
Schoenburg explains, Alice is ‘still rule-conscientious, but she has broken 
away from her familiar code of norms and is tolerant and accepting of the 
“others rules”’ (213). Initially, taking advantage of her size, she exercises 
total control over the chess board and pieces (Looking-Glass 131-2), moving 
the White King and Queen, and she even goes so far as to establish her 
authorship: ‘Alice looked on with great interest as the King took an 
enormous memorandum-book out of his pocket, and began writing. A 
sudden thought struck her, and she took hold of the end of the pencil ... 
and began writing for him’ (133). Thus Alice takes over another person's 
story — ‘The child takes hold and writes what it wants, taking writing in new 
directions (Polhemus 580; author's ital.) — by substituting her observations 
and feelings for the White King’s: “That’s not a memorandum of your 
feelings!’ notes the Queen (133). This authority over the King is radically 
reversed at the end of the book, however. And in a parenthetical 
intervention by Carroll (which becomes common in the book) after Alice 
has read the poem ‘Jabberwocky’, the author-narrator notes: ‘(You see she 
didn’t like to confess, even to herself, that she couldn't make it out at all)’ 
(136). This turning away by Carroll from Alice the narratee to address his 
reader is yet another example of the author-narrator wresting authority 
away from his narratee-character; this shift in narrative tone recurs with 
resounding significance at the close of the story. 

Alice remains astutely aware of her relative authority: over the daisies 
which taunt her, she has the power of death: “If you don't hold your 
tongues, I'll pick you.”... There was silence in a moment’ (139). When she 
meets the Red Queen, she is in awe of her and so desires gaining 
maidenhood and becoming a Queen — Alice is on a quest for maturity 
through ‘social fulfilment’ (McGillis 117) — that she is careful not to 
counter ‘your majesty’ too often or too strongly: ‘Alice curtseyed again, as 
she was afraid from the Queen’s tone that she was a little offended’ (143). 
Alice then slyly expresses her wish to be a Queen, glancing ‘rather shyly at 
the real Queen as she said this’ (144). Alice is no longer concerned with 


that it kisses them so gently? And then it covers them up snug, you know, with a white quilt; 
and perhaps its says, “Go to sleep, darlings, till the summer comes again”. (Looking-Glass 126) 


In contrast co the author-narrator’s Darwinian take on nature (cf. 22-3), Alice’s view here suggests that she 
sees God in nature. The whiteness of the snow suggests divinity, and the notion of a gentle ‘someone’ 
overseeing winter and the eventual resurrection of summer carries strong religious overtones. 
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minding her own business and stubbornly opposing others as she was in 
Wonderland, but preoccupied with acting ‘civil’ (146) to those whom she 
needs to help her reach the rank of Queen on the chessboard. 

Nowhere is this notion of relative authority (predicated on the greater or 
lesser power of the person with whom one is dealing) more evident than in 
the wood of non-identity, where anyone who enters it forgets their name. 
Identity, like authority, is shown to be relative; when Alice and a fawn she 
meets forget that they are a human and a defenseless deer, respectively, they 
walk together ‘lovingly’ through the copse (156-7). Yet once out of the 
woods, the animal recognises itself and its threat: ““I’m a Fawn!” it cried out 
in a voice of delight. “And, dear me! you're a human child!” A sudden look 
of alarm came into its beautiful brown eyes, and in another moment it had 
darted away at full speed’ (157). Alice, as a human, again wields the power 
of death over flora and fauna, and it is this authority which scares off the 
young deer. 

When Alice meets Tweedledee and Tweedledum, she knows how her 
meeting with them will end, according to the nursery rhyme she recites 
mentally: “Tweedledum and Tweedledee / Agreed to have a battle / For 
Tweedledum said Tweedledee / Had spoiled his nice new rattle’ (160). So 
when Tweedledum is angered by his brother’s treatment of his rattle and 
they prepare to fight — even when the black crow comes swooping down — 
Alice is calm and in fact shows authority, controlling the conversation and 
acting the mediator as she tries to prevent the battle, helping the brothers 
with their armour, and attempting to shame them out of fighting each other 
over such a trifling matter (169-72). Yet before the incidents of the poem 
are inevitably set into motion — Tweedledee’s and Tweedledum’s battle is re- 
enacted, like Humpty Dumpty’s fall and the fight between the Lion and 
Unicorn, ‘presumably ad infinitum’ (Rackin 81) — the brothers profoundly 
disturb Alice’s sense of authority. First, Tweedledee recites the poem “The 
Walrus and the Carpenter’ (162-6), which involves deception and authority, 
much like the poems in Alices Adventures. The Walrus and the Carpenter 
beseech young Oysters to walk with them, and the little molluscs, respectful 
of their elders, follow. Then the two mammals feast on their deceived prey, 
devouring all of them. Alice attempts to sympathise with the authority 
figures, saying she feels sorry for the Walrus, but as both of the predators ate 
‘as many [of the Oysters as they] could get,’ explains Tweedledum, then 
Alice is left to dislike them both (166-7). ‘This was a puzzler’ to Alice (167), 
for she has been starkly shown that authority can be ruthlessly abused; she 
can find no morality or lesson in the poem, and no one with whom to 
sympathise. Second, such diminishment of authority is abruptly followed 
by the questioning of Alice’s authority and very existence, as Tweedledee 
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shows Alice the Red King, who he says is dreaming about Alice (167). If he 
were to cease dreaming, Alice would be ‘nowhere. Why, you're only a sort 
of thing in his dream! (168) Alice protests, but Tweedledum insists that 
‘youre only one of the things in his dream. You know very well you're not 
real’; he maintains that Alice’s tears don’t prove her existence, for they are as 
unreal as she (168). After her quest for identity in Wonderland and her 
didacticism with her cats at home, Alice demonstrated an authority borne 
of knowing who she was; carrying that confidence with her into the 
looking-glass world, she had enough self-control and maturity to know 
when and where to contradict others or to go along with them. Tweedledee 
and Tweedledum, however, utterly erase Alice’s knowledge of herself; she is 
left to doubt her authority, self-control (of her emotions, when she cries), 
and even her existence. 

At first, Alice displays even greater authority and authorship with 
Humpty Dumpty than with the brothers in the wood. The egg Alice buys 
turns into Humpty Dumpty, so in a sense she authors his being; she also 
becomes the surrogate author of the nursery rhyme which she softly repeats 
to herself, telling the reader that Humpty Dumpty will soon fall off the 
wall. Yet Alice’s initial control of events surrounding the nursery-rhyme 
character is again unsettled by the subject of her authority. Whereas Alice 
had ‘a considerable investment in the authority of her words’ in order to 
‘dismiss that which does not support her simply by naming it “nonsense” or 
“useless” (Wright 306-7), the nursery-rhyme character questions such 
power. Humpty Dumpty arrogantly proclaims himself superior to Alice in 
language: “When I use a word”, Humpty Dumpry said, in rather a scornful 
tone, “it means just what I choose it to mean — neither more nor less” 
(190). Humpty Dumpty then explains the strange words in ‘Jabberwocky 
to Alice (191-3) and proceeds to recite verse of his own devising, which 
abruptly ends (194-6). The poem, like its author, is most ‘unsatisfactory’ to 
Alice (197), and she walks off rather rattled. Alice’s knowledge of the “Lion 
and Unicorn’ rhyme, too, lends her neither respect nor authority, as she 
must cut the cake for the two fighting creatures (206-7), who insist on 
calling her a ‘Monster’ and, unlike the Fawn, do not recognise her human 
supremacy (207). 

Initially, then, unlike the poems which Alice recreated in Alices 
Adventures and for which she was mocked by other creatures, Alice’s correct 
recitations of nursery rhymes in Looking-Glass lend her power through 
authorship, for she then knows how ensuing events will unfold. In other 
words, Alice controls the plot of her adventure with her knowledge of other 
narratives; she becomes the prophetic narrator of her own story. Yet Alice's 
metafictional authority does not reassure her; indeed, the ‘rhyme characters’ 
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who are ‘fated to behave in certain ways’ in ‘narratives that are unavoidable’ 
are the figures which ‘Alice finds the most unsettling, partially because she 
can do nothing to alter their fates and partially because they terrify or 
discomfort her with their theories and pronouncements (Reichertz 77). 
The nursery rhyme creatures discomfit Alice by questioning her human 
authority in the natural world, her power over language, and her once- 
authoritative belief in her own existence. Even in her recitations of the 
characters’ destinies, Alice is a powerless God, an impotent Cassandra who 
knows what will happen but can only watch the existential loop in which 
figures are continually trapped in the present, unable to escape their 
superficial lives. Alice, too, is afraid that she is trapped — in the dream of the 
god-like Red King. Increasingly troubled by this existential dilemma, she 
notes the cake dish at her feet and tries to convince herself that it is proof 
of her existence: ““So I wasn’t dreaming, after all”, she said to herself, “unless 
— unless we're all part of the same dream. Only I do hope it’s my dream, and 
not the Red King’s! I don’t like belonging to another person’s dream” (209). 
Alice cannot even rely on knowing herself; she feels that she no longer has 
control over her own life. 

While the existence of Alice is questioned in the plot, Carroll suggests 
the author’s demise through narrative distance. It has been noted that 
Carroll is more detached from Alice at the outset of the story than in Alices 
Adventures; in Looking-Glass, too, there are more retrospective asides and 
parenthetical notes, such as the scene in which Alice regards the White 
Knight in retrospect. In the final chapter, the reader is told in an aside that, 
after the story is over, Alice explained to her sister what happened with Kitty 
when Alice awoke from her dream (242). The notion that Alice is the 
author of her own story this time, telling it to her sister as at the end of 
Alices Adventures, is introduced early on in the tale — ‘(Alice said afterwards, 
when she was telling her sister the history of all this)’ (161; cf. 180 also) — 
and not revealed at the end, as in Alices Adventures, where it was quickly 
subverted by Alice’s sister, who re-dreamed the story. As Wall notes, the 
‘older Alice is often present, not only telling her sister what she remembered 
of these adventures ... but also looking back — nostalgically — from a much 
greater distance’ (105). 

It is in the most paradoxically forward-looking yet nostalgic episode of 
Looking-Glass where Carroll the author-narrator begins irrevocably to make 
his presence known (only to deny its constancy, ironically enough), both at 
the level of plot and of narrative. The last twenty-five pages of Looking-Glass 
are superficially about Alice gaining the crown and becoming queen: the 
subtext throughout, however, reveals that not only Alice the character, but 
Carroll’s perpetual ten-year-old Alice, and even Carroll/Dodgson himself, 
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have no control over what finally happens to them in the adult world. Yet 
if Alice is in a dream, there is a ‘half-dream’ within it which she comes to 
remember more vividly than any other event in the looking-glass world, and 
that is the parting between Alice and the White Knight, the fictional 
persona of the author.’ As Rackin states: 


we witness Alice meeting her maker, for this chapter gives us in the 
White Knight the best mirror image, perhaps, we can ever hope to 
attain of ... Lewis Carroll ... And it is here that we can come to realise 
that, among other things, Carroll's final Alice book allows us to see, 
through the looking-glass of his own devising, the shy, sometimes 
rather infantile inventor of Alice and her dream adventures, to see him 
in and as his ‘own invention’, his own dream ... (87) 


The White Knight, a middle-aged, doddery inventor, sings ‘A-sitting 
On A Gate’, in which he meets an old man who talks of the nonsensical 
ways by which he makes his living (219-22). As Roderick McGillis notes, it 
is an anti-authority poem, a parody of Wordsworth’s poem ‘Resolution and 
Independence’, in which a young poet is morally chastened by his 
encounter with a leech gatherer; here, ‘too, [the speaker (the White Knight)] 
receives thought for future years. ... The old man lives on meager fare, and 
so too does the White Knight, who by implication has learned the relative 
worth of things partly from his encounter with this aged man’ (McGillis 
123). The Knight, whom Alice has graciously consented to escort her, has 
the authority of an elder in relation to the girl Alice; but he has little 
wisdom. He has authority over language, which he shows in his complex 
explanation of what the song is called (Looking-Glass 218-19), and he is the 
author of the song. The White Knight is also the personification of Carroll 
in Looking-Glass. Thus, when he meets an older man in his poem, who is a 
not-so-wise elder authority figure to the Knight and also lives by strange 
inventions and discoveries, the White Knight is not only confronting an 
older version of himself, but the fictional persona of Carroll is meeting an 
older fictional persona of Carroll. Such a poignant encounter between the 
middle-aged author and the Carroll nearer to death is bound, of course, to 
be sad for the White Knight or younger Carroll. It is a reconciliation with 
his own mortality, which Alice cannot understand and so, despite the 
Knight's warning of the emotion it may produce in her, ‘no tears came into 
her eyes’ (219). It is the Knight, in the poem, who weeps when reminded 
‘Of that old man I used to know — / Whose look was mild, whose speech 
was slow, / Whose hair was whiter than the snow, / Whose face was very like 


7. Rackin states, ‘It should be emphasised that the White Knight . . . is, as many Carroll scholars agree, 
one of Dodgson’s best self-portraits’ (134). As Kelly notes, the White Knight, like Carroll, relies on a child 
as his audience (141). 
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a crow (221-2). The author is writing about his own death: Carroll, with 
God-like authority, is authoring the demise of his fictional persona. Perhaps 
for this reason, in a moment which transcends plot and is narrated as if in 
retrospect: 


Of all the strange things that Alice saw in her journey Through the 
Looking-Glass, this was the one that she always remembered most 
clearly. Years afterwards she could bring the whole scene back again, as 
if it had been only yesterday ... all this she took in like a picture ... [as] 
she leant against a tree ... listening, in a half dream, to the melancholy 
music of the song. (218-19) 


The plot is here utterly disrupted, and the fictional construction of the 
author lies exposed. Carroll shifts the reader from present time to the future 
beyond the story by telling the reader that Alice will look back on this event 
with melancholic fondness. The scene is even removed from Alice, however, 
as she stands there like a passive spectator; Alice’s journey is written as the 
title of the book, emphasising the story not as a plot in which the reader ts 
presently immersed, but as the narrative Through the Looking Glass, 
authored by Lewis Carroll. Yet unlike the authorial intervention at the end 
of Alice’ Adventures, which seems to have been an attempt at a sentimental 
ending but reads as a final assertion of Carroll’s authority over the powerless 
Alice, the stamp of authorship here is made only in order to hint at its 
erasure by the end of the text. The poem suggests this in its narration of 
Carroll’s/the White Knight’s melancholia, the deathly figure of the old man 
on the gate, Carroll’s and the White Knight's elderly double, and the poem's 
lingering, sad effect on Alice, manufactured by the waning author.’ Quoting 
Rackin’®, Richard Kelly notes: ‘It is as if the narrator and the narrator's 
gentle, loving voice have crossed over some boundary between reality and 
fiction, between Alice’s adventures and Carroll’s telling of them’ (103). 

After her encounter with the author-narrator in the guise of the White 
Knight, upon reaching the last square in her series of moves, Alice is not as 
deferential to the Red Queen and White Queen, arguing with them until 
they invite her to ‘Alice’s dinner-party’ (225). Alice is on a par now with the 
monarchy and she is also, for the first time, the subject of both a lullaby 
sung by the Red Queen and a chorus sung by all of the world’s creatures; 
becoming the subject of poetry ironically signals Alice’s attainment of 
authority in the looking-glass world — her ascension to the throne and 


8. Racen notes the arorbiikovertones OF thes poem (136-7) and writes that the White Knight's poem 
resonates with an abiding sense of ‘human mortality’ (137). 

9. From page 27 of Rackin, Donald. ‘Love and Death in Carroll’s Alices.’ Soaring with the Dodo; Essays 
on Lewis Carroll’ Life and Art. Eds. Edward Guiliano and James R. Kincaid. New York, The Lewis Carroll 
Society of North America, 1982. 
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coronation as a queen."° Yet the growing chaos of the food and the company 
at the dinner table tries the patience of the increasingly authoritative Alice, 
and as in Alices Adventures, when she dispels the royal court by declaring 
them all cards, Alice brings herself out of the fantasy world by 
authoritatively proclaiming that she will shake the Red Queen into a kitten, 
and then doing so (239). For the Red Queen is Kitty, as Chapters 10-11 
inform the reader, and the world of which Alice had finally become a Queen 
was just a dream. 

Or was it? For now, after the narrative concept of an authority greater 
than the author has increasingly disrupted the plot, Carroll mirrors such a 
narrative intrusion with the plot suggestion that there is a force greater than 
Alice who dreamed her up, and she was all along in someone else’s dream, 
or may still be. The ending of Looking-Glass ‘affirms the decrease of didactic 
certainty’ (Reichertz 77) but suggests Alice's growing sense of a divine 
authority watching over her.'' The Red King ‘performs the function of God’ 
in the text (Holmes 334), and Alice wonders if he is her author, her Creator, 
the King of Kings:” 

‘Now, Kitty, let’s consider who it was that dreamed it all. This is a 
serious question, my dear, and you should not go on licking your paw 
like that ... You see, Kitty, it must have been either me or the Red King. 
He was part of my dream, of course — but then I was part of his dream, 
too! Was it the Red King, Kitty? ...’ But the provoking kitten only 


began on the other paw, and pretended it hadn't heard the question. 
Which do you think it was? 


Children three that nestle near, 
Eager eye and willing ear, 
Pleased a simple tale to hear — 


10. Kelly notes that, in keeping with the rules of chess, ‘Alice's coronation is tantamount to a sexual 
orgasm (she “mates” the King)’ (105). I would argue that Alice’s mating of the King can better be read, in 
conjunction with the ending of Looking-Glass and the Easter Letter, as a consummation with God. 


11. The reader suspects a greater authority is watching over Alice because of the general course of events 
in the plot, which suggest that the world of Looking-Glass is ‘much more abstract, problematic, and 
deterministic than that of Wonderland. Whether it be the Red King or the unseen chessmaster there is a 
sense of controlled order and determination here. ... the reader ... recognises that [Alice’s] freedom is an 
illusion, that she is manipulated by the strict rules of the game and by the dreaming King’ (Kelly 73). 


12. Correspondingly, the Red Queen is arguably a Christ figure. She is described by the Rose as ‘one of 
the kind that has nine spikes, you know’ — a study of textual variants (251) shows that Carroll alternatively 
described them as thorns — to which Alice asks, “Where does she wear them?’ The Rose replies, “Why, all 
round her head, of course’ (Looking-Glass 141). Christ was crucified with nine-inch-long nails and wore 
a crown of thorns on the cross. 
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Long has paled that sunny sky: 
Echoes fade and memories die: 
Autumn frosts have slain July. 


Still she haunts me, phantomwise, 
Alice moving under skies 
Never seen by waking eyes. 


Children yet, the tale to hear, 
Eager eye and willing ear, 
Lovingly shall nestle near. 


In a Wonderland they lie, 
Dreaming as the days go by, 
Dreaming as the summers die: 


Ever drifting down the stream — 
Lingering in the golden gleam — 
Life, what is it but a dream? (244-5) 


Carroll has entirely shifted his narrative tone and focus. He moves away 
from Alice’s existential dilemma and addresses the reader, leaving us to 
decide who was the dreamer and who was dreamt. The closing frame poem 
picks up on the opening poem’s subtext of death (the passing seasons and 
water imagery connote mortality) and the passage of time affecting Carroll's 
vision of his Alice, but in connection with the White Knight scene and the 
question of a God-like authority dreaming up Alice, the verse takes on a 
religious tone.” It matters little if the summers die, death nears and 
memories fade, for life is ‘but a dream’ and even the author-narrator Carroll 
must submit to a higher authority — to the true Creator, who shall bring all 
from the world of dream to the kingdom of the afterlife. 

This religious message is explicitly stated in An Easter Greeting to Every 
Child who Loves Alice (1876),' where Dodgson the deacon and ‘devout 
scion of a clerical family’ (Stoffel 56) seems to speak through Carroll in an 
address to the child readers of the Alice books. He writes of a scene ‘one sees 
as if in a dream’ with ‘eyes half shut’ (Looking-Glass 248), much like the 
White Knight episode Alice fondly remembered, and that ‘unseen Friend’ 
(248) who is responsible for the summer day, akin to the author who 
provides his child audience with a scene of fantasy in a book. Carroll writes 


13. The prominence of ‘threes’, from the three sisters to the stanzas of three rhyming lines, arguably 
suggest the Holy Trinity; the ‘golden gleam’ and ‘phantomwise’ connote Heaven. 


14. This was ‘printed separately as a miniature pamphlet ... for Easter 1876 ... Reprinted in Through the 
Looking Glass (People's Edition) in 1887 and in The Nursery Alice (1889) (Notes, 278). 
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that he has hoped he has served God by amusing children with his Alice 
stories so that He may hear ‘the innocent laughter’ and ‘the merry voices of 
the children’ (249). Then the author Carroll talks of his literal (not 
postmodern) death, ‘when my turn comes to walk through the valley of 
shadows’ (249). All children, he goes on to write, should consider the next, 
true life that comes with death: ‘it is good, even now, to think sometimes of 
that great morning when the “Sun of Righteousness shall arise with healing 
in his wings” (249). For just as Wonderland and the Looking-Glass world 
were dreams for Alice which the God-like author Carroll created, so the life 
in which Dodgson, Alice Liddell and the reader all live is but a dream 
devised by the true Creator: ‘Surely your gladness need not be the less for 
the thought that you will one day see a brighter dawn than this ... and when 
all the sadness, and the sin, that darkened life on this little earth, shall be 
forgotten like the dreams of a night that is past! Your affectionate friend, 
Lewis Carroll’ (249). Thus the rupture of the text is complete: the glimpses 
of authority seen in the text when the author-narrator took over, as in the 
White Knight scene, and the suggestions of a power greater than Alice in 
the text, coalesce in an utter break with both plot and narrative when the 
‘real’ world of the religious Dodgson and his pious readers is conveyed in 
the Easter letter. There is an authority greater than the author and his 
imagination, and it is He who ‘dreamed it all’. 

Lewis Carroll’s two Alice books are generally regarded by critics as quests 
for identity and maturity, respectively.'° Identity and maturity are 
inextricably linked, however, to the notion of the self, of assuming authority 
in the world and authorship of one’s words and actions, as Jacqueline Rose 
notes, quoting Applebee [The Child’ Concept of Story, 1978], who saw ‘the 
ability to recognise and understand the concept of authorship as a crucial 
stage in the child’s development’ (75). As Polhemus states: ‘Children are 
subject to authority, but Carroll puts authority in doubt and questions it. 
The Alice fiction deals with the crisis of authority ... and readers are drawn 
to solve it’ (Polhemus 603). In Alices Adventures, Alice stumbles back and 
forth between states of subjection and authority, never truly attaining 
mastery until the end, thanks to the deus ex machina of the author-narrator; 
even then her sister authors Alice’s dream of Wonderland. Alice’s 
development in the first book is appropriately mirror-reversed in Looking- 
Glass, where the initially didactic Alice learns as she matures that she must 
constantly suppress and question her authority, even the authorship of her 
own story. At the narrative level, Carroll the author-narrator moves from 


15. Cf. Rackin 41, for example, where he states that Altces Adventures in Wonderland is about her search 
for identity. 
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stamping his God-like authority on Alice’s Adventures to submitting 
himself and the reader to the ultimate divine power by the close of Looking- 
Glass. ““No novelist”, Henry Levin says of Carroll, has identified more 
intimately with the point of view of his heroine’ (Polhemus 598). Yet 
Carroll the author-narrator occasionally departs from Alice's point of view, 
and it is in those telling disruptions that the greater authority of the earthly 
creator and, by the close of Looking-Glass, the divine author are gradually 
revealed to the reader. 

Many critics — e.g. William Empson, ‘Alice in Wonderland: The Child 
as Swain’ and Rackin 51-2, 90-4 — see the Alice books, particularly the verse 
"in Alices Adventures, as dealing with Darwinian notions of nature ‘red in 
tooth and claw (mn Memoriam, Section 56, |. 15) and the ‘survival of the 
fittest’ animals. This contrasts nicely with the Creationist assertion by 
Carroll at the end of Looking-Glass and in his ‘Easter Letter’. Darwinism, of 
course, led to ‘intense questioning of authority and power [as seen in] the 
Alice texts ... [such skepticism] could take place only when people, ee 
themselves to be children of an incomprehensible or disappearing God .. 
of some other sort of unfathomable, but oppressive authority, ee 
consciously or unconsciously resentful, were ready to defy and mock the 
omnipotence, mystery, wisdom, and reason of a rigid adult order’ 
(Polhemus 587). Yet Carroll finally turns away from a grappling with 
Darwinist-tinged views of the world to a belief in the divine Creation of the 
universe. Carroll ultimately reveals himself not as the ‘prophet’ of the 
‘secularization of wonder’ in fantasy ‘through the emergent child’ of Alice 
(598), but as a religious defender of “That God, which ever lives and loves, 
/ One God, one law, one element, / And one far-off divine event, / To which 
the whole creation moves’ (Epilogue, Il. 141-44), as his idol Tennyson 
concluded Jn Memoriam (1850). Carroll’s Alice books, then, like Tennyson's 
masterwork, Arnold’s ‘Dover Beach’ and other Victorian classics, are 
concerned with the battle between doubt and faith which permeated so 
much of Victorian culture after Darwin's writings. My reading of the Alice 
books based on the theological nature of the last chapters of Looking-Glass 
and the appended ‘Easter Letter’ stands in stark opposition to the argument 
by Rackin that Carroll ‘contributes to the final destruction [my emphasis] of 
a sustaining vision of nature and human nature in orderly harmony, moving 
steadily and according to divine rules toward some divine end. Such a vision 
hopefully concludes ... “In Memoriam’ (93). For all of the Darwinist 
allusions preceding it, Carroll’s resonant, overshadowing ending to his two 
children’s classics, in tandem with the markedly sombre Easter letter to his 
readers, is no less hopeful a prophecy than Tennyson’s grand vision. For the 
Reverend Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, as the author Lewis Carroll, was 
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asserting with his imaginative dreamland tales for children nothing more 
than the human wish to be the protected subjects of that greatest of 
Authors, in a realm where “We are such stuff / As dreams are made on, and 


our little life / Is rounded with a sleep’ (The Tempest 4.1. 156-8). 
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Tenniel, Alice and the Pope 
David Lockwood 


It is common knowledge that many of John Tenniel’s Punch cartoons 
display anti-Catholic sentiments. However, two of his Looking-Glass 
illustrations — the pictures of the King’s Men rushing to Humpty Dumpty’s 
aid, and of the White Queen having her hair straightened by Alice — are less 
innocent than they first appear, and might plausibly be interpreted as 
stinging anti-Catholic satires. 

Tenniel’s distrust of Roman Catholicism was partly a personal matter, in 
which his Huguenot background undoubtedly played some role. The 
Huguenots were Protestants of French extraction. Protestantism had been 
introduced into France in about 1520 but, after an initial period of 
tolerance, both the Roman Catholic Church and French monarchy turned 
against the new sect. Following a series of civil wars, on 24 August 1572, St 
Bartholomew's Day, King Charles IX had thousands of Huguenots 
massacred throughout France. In 1598 Henry IV issued the Edict of 
Nantes, granting the Huguenots almost complete religious freedom. 
However, finding that they stood in the way of his plans for absolutist 
monarchy, Louis XIV persecuted them mercilessly and revoked the Edict in 
1685. Finding life in France intolerable, hundreds of thousands of 
Huguenots fled to England, Germany, the Netherlands, Switzerland and 
North America. Not surprisingly, many Huguenot families retained a 
tradition of passionate anti-Catholicism. 

Tenniel’s feelings were shared, for different reasons, by most of his 
colleagues on Punch: indeed, anti-Catholic sentiments were widespread in 
Britain in the mid-nineteenth century. When the Roman Catholic Church 
re-established itself in England in 1850, awarding regional titles to its 
bishops, many believed the British state itself to be under threat from what 
was termed ‘Papal Aggression’. In particular it was believed that Roman 
Catholic allegiances were split between the British sovereign and the Pope, 
and that the Catholic priesthood was privileged, corrupt and pampered. 
Additionally, the Oxford Movement of the 1830s — led by the theologians 
John Keble, John Henry (later Cardinal) Newman, and Edward Pusey — 
had claimed that, like the Roman Catholic Church, the Church of England 
constituted a branch of the universal church, and that its authority to 
administer the sacraments had remained unaffected by the English 
Reformation. There was consequently growing concern that ritualistic 
practices in Anglican worship — the introduction of confession and 
genuflection, and the use of incense — might lead to congruence between 
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the two churches. Matters became worse when, in 1869, the ultra- 
conservative Pope Pius IX reaffirmed the doctrine of papal infallibility. All 
these tendencies led to what were, at times, ferocious assaults upon the 
Catholic Church in the pages of Punch. 

Tenniel’s Looking-Glass picture of the King’s Men is most obviously a 
burlesque upon the medieval woodcut. Dodgson mentions the clumsiness 
of the soldiers in his text, but Tenniel makes the musket-bearing 
infantrymen in the foreground even more ridiculous by depicting them 
strutting with heads held so high that they cannot see. His rendering is not 
simply another instance of his humour, however, for the infantrymen are 
probably modelled on the Papal Swiss Guard. This interpretation is 
indicated by the infantrymen’s highly distinctive helmets, with upward- 
turned and pointed cusps, and by their ruffs and baggy breeches. 
Admittedly, they do not wear the striped uniform specific to the Swiss 
Guard, a uniform which, according to papal lore, was designed by 
Michelangelo. Moreover, rather than halberds — the traditional weapon of 
the Guard — they carry muskets. Nevertheless, we should probably interpret 
these omissions as Tenniel not wishing to flag his sources too openly. There 
are many instances in the Alice books of Tenniel disguising his borrowings 
slightly: perhaps because too obvious a reference would lack subtlety; 
perhaps because Dodgson might have objected where sensitive matters were 
involved, as in this case. 

Tenniel’s motives are not hard to discover. The Swiss Guard, formed 
around 1505 by Pope Julius II, is the personal bodyguard of the Pope. The 
Swiss Guard proper consists normally of only six officers arid 110 men, but 
the term was also applied to Swiss mercenaries who acted as bodyguards to 
the Kings of France before the French Revolution, and had been involved 
in the repression of the Huguenots. Tenniel had acquired an extensive 
knowledge of medieval costume from his youthful researches in the British 
Museum and in the armoury of the Tower of London, and also parodied 
EW. Fairholt’s Costume in England, the standard reference book for history 
painters, in his designs for ‘Punch’s Book of British Costumes (1860). It is 
therefore highly unlikely that the infantrymen’s helmets were chosen at 
random. 

Moreover, the guards to the top right and left of Tenniel’s frontispiece 
to Alices Adventures wear exactly the same helmets and ruffs as the 
infantrymen in the Looking-Glass picture. The guard to the left is partly 
obscured, but the right hand figure is given particularly unsightly features, 
with a pointed chin and very long nose the tell-tale shading of which 
probably indicates drunkenness. (In The Nursery Alice’ the noses of both 
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guards are coloured red.) Since all other minor ‘human’ characters in the 
Alice books have bland or unremarkable features, it seems that Tenniel went 
out of his way to stress the ugliness and (since intoxication and crime were 
closely linked in the Victorian mind) the possible criminality of a member 
of the Swiss Guard. 

In his political cartoons from the early 1860s onwards — such as 
‘Relieving Guard’ (1862) — Tenniel almost invariably portrayed Pius IX as 
a woman, ‘Mrs Pope’: a notion no doubt suggested by the rich flowing 
robes worn by the pontiff.' ‘Mrs Pope’ wears a crinoline under her skirt, and 
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RELIEVING GUARD. 


Mas. Pors. “OM, MR. POLICEMAN, I HOPE YOU AIN'T A-GOIN' TO LEAVE A POOR OLD 'OMANP" 


Mr. Nar. “YES, MM, I AM—YOU WILL BB QUITE SAFE WITH YOUR FRIEND, VICTOR, YONDER "3: 
A CAPITAL OFFICRI.” s os 


1. ‘Relieving Guard’: Punch, 20 September 1862, p121. The Pope had expressed his fears that 
Napoleon III (the ‘policeman’ on the right of the picture) would withdraw his forces from Italy, leaving 
Rome at the mercy of Victor Emmanuel IJ, the ‘policeman’ on the left. Victor Emmanuel, who was 
proclaimed King in 1861, strongly supported moves towards the unification of Italy. 
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a mob-cap rather than the Pope’s triple crown. Both features are probably 
intended to insult. The crinolined skirt suggests not only effeminacy but 
worldliness and sophistication. Although crinoline — a series of linked 
flexible whalebone or steel hoops worn beneath a skirt — represented the 
height of fashion in the early 1860s, it also became associated with loose 
behaviour. James Laver, the historian of costume, writes that although 
crinoline seemed to symbolise the un-approachability of women, it was in 
reality ‘a hollow sham ... an instrument of seduction.” This was so because, 
although a crinoline-supported garment appeared firm and secure, it tended 
to ride upwards with the least movement to reveal the wearer's ankles, and 
so to risk inflaming the passions of watching men. A woman of easy virtue 
could consequently signal her availability without making her intentions 
too obvious. Respectable women with no such intentions often wore high- 
laced boots to conceal their ankles. However, both Tenniel’s ‘Mrs Pope’ and 
(as I suggest below) her alter ego the White Queen wear flat shoes. 
Dodgson’s well-known dislike of crinoline, and insistence that Tenniel 
redraw Alice in the later chapters of Looking-Glass with a narrower skirt, 
doubtless derived from his understanding that the wearing of crinoline 
implied, at the very least, a degree of knowingness on the part of the wearer.’ 
The association of crinoline with immodest behaviour is hinted at in some 
of Tenniel’s other cartoons and book illustrations. For example, 1 
‘Crinoline Convenient Sometimes. A Warning to Mothers’ (Punch, 1856) a 
young girl’s lover hides behind her crinoline when her mother enters the 
room.‘ Moreover, one of the most famous ‘fallen women’ of Victorian 
painting — the adulterous wife in the first panel of Augustus Leopold Egg’s 
triptych Past and Present (1858) — lies on the floor, her crinoline- supporee 
dress billowing around her. 

The mob-cap was a floppy layered cotton bonnet with a high crown to 
accommodate long hair piled high on the head. Although popular in the 
eighteenth century, by the early nineteenth century it had acquired 
disreputable undertones. According to Collins English Dictionary (1999) the 
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word derives from mob, ‘woman, especially a loose-living woman’. 


2. James Laver, A Concise History of Costume, London, Thames and Hudson, 1969, p184. 


3. Dodgson’s request, ‘Don’t give Alice so much crinoline’, is quoted in S.D. Collingwood, The Life and 
Letters of Lewis Carroll, London, Nelson, 1898, p130. 


4. Punch, Vol. 31, 1856. At first sight the picture appears innocent, but the caption is slightly risqué. 
The girl, Clara, holds a pet dog in her arms, evidently called ‘Moustache’. The mother asks Clara who was 
making a noise, and the girl replies, ‘Only me and MOUSTACHE, Mamma!’ Since her hidden lover 
wears a moustache, we infer the exchange of illicit kisses. The cartoon bears neither signature nor 
monogram, but is listed as being Tenniel’s work in Pictures from ‘Punch’, London, Bradbury, Agnew & Co., 
1896. Among Tenniel’s book illustrations, his frontispiece for FW. Robinson's novel Grandmother's Money 
(1862) depicts a girl wearing crinoline who is on the point of eloping with her suitor. 
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A GOOD OFFER. 


Ganinaior, “TAKE TO THIS CAP, PAPA PIUS. YOU WILL FIND IT MORE COMFORTABLE THAN 
YOUR OWN.” 


In The Tenniel Illustrations to the Alice’ Books Michael Hancher notes in 
passing that the ‘Mrs Pope’ of ‘Relieving Guard’ broadly resembles Tenniel’s 
picture of the White Queen, but says little of possible reasons for the link.’ 
Although the faces in the two pictures are different, the postures of the 
figures are identical: both huddle and cringe while bending at the knee, so 
that their crinoline (inferred, in the case of Mrs Pope) rides up in front of 
them. Both figures fold their arms and grip their sleeves as they pull their 
garments tightly around them. Since crinoline had effectively become the 
Pope’s trademark in Tenniel’s Punch cartoons, and since the White Queen 
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is the only Looking-Glass character to be given visible crinoline in every 
illustration in which she appears, we are probably safe in assuming her to 
lampoon Pius IX. Conclusive proof of the link seems provided by 
the Queen’s wearing flat shoes with a distinctive rosette. These shoes are 
nearly identical to those worn by the Pope in, for example, Tenniel’s Punch 
cartoon ‘A Good Offer’ (1860). (The pattern on the shoes is a 
development of a cruciform design.) Moreover, although we should not 
infer the meaning of the Looking-Glass picture from a later image, Tenniel’s 
cartoon ‘A November Cracker’ (1874) unambiguously depicts the Pope as 
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A NOVEMBER CRACKER. 


Mas. Porn. “ THAT’S THAT YOUNG GLADSTONE WITH JHS DRATTED FIREWORKSI—A MISCHIERVOUS LITTLE 
WIPPRI—FRIGHTBNIN' OF AN INOFFENBIVE OLD PARTY LIKE MEII” 


6. ‘A Good Offer’: Punch, 29 September 1860, p125. The cartoon depicts Garibaldi’s offer of the cap 
of Liberty to a reluctant Pope Pius IX. Pius unsuccessfully resisted the absorption of the Papal States into 
the unified kingdom of Italy. 
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the White Queen.’ The “Mrs Pope’ of “Relieving Guard’ has here been given 
the Queen’s tiny downturned mouth and wears the unmistakable rosette — 
missing in the 1862 cartoon — on her shoes. Incidentally, the old Sheep into 
which the Queen metamorphoses in Tenniel’s Looking-Glass illustration 
wears those same shoes, and a floppy bonnet not unlike a mob-cap. 

Why should Tenniel have chosen the harmless Queen to satirise a Pope 
he evidently disliked? The answer surely lies in the similarities between the 
character portrayed by Dodgson and the helpless, self-pitying figure of the 
Pope as constructed by Punch writers and cartoonists: which was probably 
far removed from the real Pius IX. The ‘Mrs Pope’ of ‘Relieving Guard’ 
petulantly tells Napoleon ‘I hope you ain't a-goin’ to leave a poor old 
‘oman’, while in ‘A November Cracker’ she whines that Gladstone was 
‘frightenin’ of an inoffensive old party like me!!’ The White Queen is 
equally helpless, screaming childishly just before she pricks her finger. 

Roger Simpson denies that Tenniel’s attitude towards Catholicism was 
invariably one of straightforward and unremitting hostility. He emphasises, 
rather, Tenniel’s ambivalence towards the medieval Catholic past, a stance 
which blended affectionate nostalgia and contempt. According to Simpson, 
Tenniel’s ‘anti-papist cuts [were] as much an evocation of the Catholic past 
as a condemnation of its present® [my italics]. However, while Tenniel’s 
pictures of the King’s Men might be regarded as affectionate, surely his 
rendering of the White Queen displays only contempt for the Pope? 
Dodgson’s own attitudes were also somewhat mixed. In his biography of the 
writer, Morton N. Cohen stresses that although Dodgson was suspicious of 
Ango-Catholic ritualism, his form of Christianity was generally liberal and 
enlightened, and that he disliked all extreme religious positions and 
dogmas. However, he was also quick to criticise anyone who treated religion 
irreverently.° At first sight, then, it might seem unlikely that he would have 
approved personal attacks on the Papacy. Did Tenniel interpolate his 
satirical comments unnoticed, or was Dodgson comfortable with Tenniel’s 
anti-Catholic stance? 


7. |‘ November Cracker’: Punch, 28 November 1874. W.E. Gladstone, the British Prime Minister, had 
published a critique of Catholic tendencies in the Anglican church in his “Essay on Ritualism’ in the 
Contemporary Review, October 1874. My attention was drawn to this cartoon by G.P. Stoker in her 
D.Phil. thesis Sir John Tenniel: A Study of his Development as an Artist, with Particular Reference to the Book 
Illustrations and Political Cartoons, Kings College London, 1994, Part V: ‘Children’s Literature’. 


8. Roger Simpson, Sir John Tenniel: Aspects of His Work, London: Associated University Presses, 1994, 
p:/7; 

9. | Morton N. Cohen, Lewss Carroll: A Biography, London: Macmillan, 1995, 343ff. Cohen mentions 
several examples of Dodgson’s intolerance of disrespect towards religion. He quotes, for example, Ethel 
Arnold as saying that ‘I shall never forget the snub administered to one unfortunate acquaintance ... who 
ventured co tell [Dodgson] ... [a story] which, in his opinion treated religious matters with levity.’ (p. 305). 
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One item of evidence strongly suggests that Dodgson would have no 
objections to Tenniel’s treatment of the Pope. In 1858 he had clipped and 
pasted in his scrapbook a virulently anti-Catholic Punch cartoon, 
‘Dangerous Flirtation, or Sam and the Scarlet Lady’.'° The Lady is dressed 
in papal regalia, and wears the distinctive shoes with the cruciform design. 
The title of the cartoon suggests that she is little better than a common 
prostitute. 


10. ‘Dangerous Flirtation, or Sam and the Scarlet Lady’, Punch, 28 August 1858, p.87. Samuel 
Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford and supporter of the Oxford Movement, is pictured as a shepherd making 
overtures to the shepherdess of easy virtue. Since she wears papal costume she evidently personifies the 
Catholic Church. The cartoon also Parodies William Holman Hunt's painting The Hireling Shepherd of 
1851, as indicated by the straying sheep which the shepherd neglects while pursuing the shepherdess. It 
is unsigned but bears all the hallmarks of Tenniel’s style. The cutting is pasted onto (the unnumbered) leaf 
41 of Dodgson’s scrapbook, currently in the Library of Congress, Washington. 
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Hiawatha'’s Supplementing 
Matthew Demakos 


A. An Introduction 


As “Hiawatha’ss Annotating’ (The Carrollian, Issue 10, Autumn 2002) 
was being prepared for publication, some facts came to light that were 
impossible to include at the last minute. These facts, along with a few other 
concepts that presented themselves a few months afterwards, are presented 
below in sections corresponding to those in the original article. 

To begin, the introduction stated that there were at least six parodies of 
Hiawatha printed in England before Carroll’s own and that he probably 
knew two of them, the ones. from Punch and Our Miscellany. Carroll 
actually owed one of these: 


¢ The Song of Drop o’ Wather by Harry Wandsworth Shorttfellow [said to 
be Mary Cowden-Clarke] (London, George Routledge and Co., 
1856). 


Jeffrey Stern’s Lewis Carroll Bibliophile’ listed the item as belonging to 
Carroll’s library. It is not known when Carroll obtained the parody. 


B. The Synoptic Presentation of Carroll’s Poem 


Like the original three printed versions of “‘Hiawatha’s Photographing’, 
our presentation had a few typographical errors: 


e First the governor—the father— 
The word ‘First’ should not have been greyed out in the 
Phantasmagoria version. 


¢ She would have her picture taken: 
The word ‘she’ should have been italicised in The Train version. 
¢ Shook from head to foot with laughter, 
The word ‘toe’ should have been ‘foot’ (as above) in the MS version. 


¢ Who, throughout her time of taking, 
The word ‘her’ should be shaded in The Train version. 


¢ For the most unpleasant people!’ 
Some verses became unaligned above this line creating a false blank 
line below it in the Phantasmagoria and Rhyme? and Reason? versions. 


e All together rang their voices— 


A small shaded box should have preceded the line in The Train 
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C. The Annotations 


6. Mystic, awful was the process Carroll may have changed the phrase 
‘mystic, wondrous’ to ‘mystic, awful’ to avoid an awkward nod to the wrong 
poet. In ‘Morte D’ Arthur’ (1842), Tennyson wrote: 


In those old days, one summer noon, an arm 
Rose up from out the bosom of the lake, 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful .... 


A scrapbook from Carroll himself indicates that Victorians had an 
attachment to the last line, which appears several times throughout the 
poem. The authors of a pamphlet about the scrapbook, recently unearthed 
in The Library of Congress, list an undated item as “Mystic, Wonderful!” 
(re. Carlisle, Sewers)’, likely some periodical’s poetic allusion to Tennyson. 
The line may have gained popularity, however, only after Tennyson adapted 
the poem in an expanded version of Jdylls of the King, published in 
December 1869, long after Carroll’s revision. Nonetheless, the one-word 
change did little to diminish the parody from Longfellow’s ‘Picture Writing’ 
chapter, containing the line “Wonderful and mystic figures’, as discussed in 
the original introduction. 


18. Moved because he couldn't help it It was suggested in the original 
annotation that scholars created the norm of the 45-second exposure time 
from a sole comment made by Ethel Arnold. In fact, Carroll referred to his 
exposure times in at least three separate instances: 


¢ In spite of the dull morning, Mrs Gray brought Lily over, and I did 
three very successful pictures (smaller lens—large diaphragm—at 
45” each). Called on Mrs Evans, to give her copies of the new photos 
of Molly. [Diary: 28 October 1876] 


¢ Why have you never been over to Oxford to be photographed? I 
took a first-rate photograph, only a week ago, but then the sitter (a 
little girl of 10) had to sit a minute and a half, the light is so weak 
now. But if you could get any one to bring you over, I could do one, 
even now. [Letter to Agnes Hull, 10 December 1877] 


¢ TI hope you will forgive the haste and peremptoriness with which I 
dismissed your boys this morning. That is, if they were your boys? 
But it is so long since I have seen them that I was much puzzled. ... 
So surely as I take the lid off the lens, so surely do I hear footsteps 
below: if the footsteps stayed, even for 10”, the picture might be 
done: but they always come straight up stairs, into the studio! ... By 
most extraordinary good luck, my sitter did not move, and the 
picture was not spoiled. [Letter to Mrs Kitchin, 31 May 1880] 
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The first two listed above do not indicate an average, rather the 
opposite. In the first, the smaller lens and the large diaphragm (aperture) 
were measures reluctantly taken (and unusual enough to mention in his 
diary) to increase the amount of light entering the camera despite ‘the dull 
morning’, indicating that the 45 seconds was also a necessity and not 
necessarily a norm. In the second, the 90-second exposure is nothing more 
than a length confessed to solely for its outrageousness. These two lengths, 
however, do indicate that Carroll was not opposed to attempting long 
exposures, at least, later in his career. 

The last exposure, a mere 10 seconds, being a time only inferentially 
given in his letter, indicates a truer sense of photography. Also, it conforms 
with the photography manuals of his day, several of which were quoted in 
the original publication. 

Hence, Carroll's own pen verifies the view that scholars have had a 
romantic notion of Carroll’s exposure times. It would probably be more 
accurate to say that on average he took outdoor exposures of 1 to 5 seconds 
and indoor exposures of 10 to 25 seconds, even in the early years of his ‘one 
recreation’. 


25.3 Tumbled all the tribe together Carroll may be showing some 
knowledge of the Iroquois nation, formed by the legendary Hiawatha and 
an Indian named Deganawida. The two Native Americans tumbled five 
tribes—‘Grouped is not the right expression —together: the Onondagas, 
the Oneidas, the Senecas, the Cayugas, and the Mohawks. Some traditions 
have Hiawatha as the main founder of the Iroquois Confederation, others 
have Deganawida with only a minor role played by Hiawatha (sometimes 
called Ayonhwathah). 

This episode is not portrayed in Longfellow’s poem. The poet's 
Hiawatha is actually based on the Indian Manabozho, a spirit-archetype of 
the Algonkian tribe. The confusion appeared in the works of Henry Rowe 
Schoolcraft, Longfellow’s principle source for The Song of Hiawatha. 
Further, as Newton Arvin writes in Longfellow: His Life and Work, ‘He felt 
under no obligation to be literal-mindedly faithful to what he found in his 


sources, and his young prophet proves to be a highly selective version of 
Schoolcraft’s Manabozho ....’ 


25.5 As ‘the worst and ugliest picture Either Carroll eschewed the 
particulars of photography for humour, allowing the family to scrutinise a 
positive print, or the family were ignoring one of Edward L. Wilson's 
strictures (see original publication, pp. 45-6) and unscrupulously analysing 
a glass negative. Though a paper print could be physically obtained within 
an hour, it would be unpractical for various reasons. First, a travelling 
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photographer like Hiawatha would not have brought his printing devices 
and chemicals on the road. Secondly, negatives should be varnished and 
allowed to dry for at least 12 hours before printing. Lastly, depending on 
several conditions, exposures for positives took five to ten minutes in direct 
sunlight and 30 minutes to an hour in shade. For dull negatives, two-day 
exposures were not unheard of. In his diary, Carroll himself referred to a 
three-day span from negative to positive as ‘the quickest piece of 
photography I have done ....’ James M. Reilly explained in The Albumen & 
Salted Paper Book (1980) that ‘Historically, no artificial light sources were 
available until the advent of the electric arc lamp in the 1880s, but the arc 
lamp was so impractical it was almost never used in the 19th century for 
printing purposes—it was dangerous and intimidating enough as a studio 
lighting device.’ 


E. Source Notes to the Annotations 


Annotation 6: 


Alfred Lord Tennyson, A Collection of Poems by Alfred Tennyson, selected and with an introduction by 
Christopher Ricks, New York, Doubleday & Company, 1972, p. 15, 159 and 163. ‘Morte D’ Arthur first 
appeared in Jennysons Poems (1842) along with “The Two Voices’, a poem Carroll parodied. 

Alfred Lord Tennyson, Jdylls of the King, edited by J.M. Gray, New York: Penguin Books, 1983, p. 365. 
The poem first appeared in 1859. 

Jeffrey Stern, Lewis Carroll Bibliophile, Luton, White Stone Publishing, 1997, p. 41, 89. Carroll likely 
owned the 1842 Poems, not to be confused with an earlier work by the same title. See A837 and E436 


(F144). 


August A. Imholtz Jr. and Edward Wakeling, A Scrapbook Compiled by Charles L. Dodgson, with the 
assistance of David H. Schaefer, [England], December, 2002, p. 13. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, The Song of Hiawatha, edited with an introduction by Daniel Aaron, 
Vermont, Everyman, 2001, p. 102. 


Annotation 18: 


Lewis Carroll, Lewis Carrolls Diaries: The Private Journals of Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, Volumes 1-7, 
edited by Edward Wakeling, Luton, Beds, The Lewis Carroll Society, 1993-2003, 28 October 1876. 


Lewis Carroll, The Letters of Lewis Carroll, edited by Morton N. Cohen with the assistance of Roger 
Lancelyn Green, New York: Oxford University Press, 1979, 10 December 1877. 


Lewis Carroll, Lewis Carroll and the Kitchins, [Carroll Studies No. 4], edited with an introduction and 
notes by Morton N. Cohen, New York, The Lewis Carroll Society of North America, 1980, 31 May 1880. 
It is noc known whether Carroll’s ten-second exposure was for a carte-de-visite or a larger photograph, a 
fact that could help scholars estimate Carroll’s exposure times at this point in his career. 

Helmut Gernsheim, Lewis Carroll, Photographer, New York, Dover Publications, 1949, rvd. 1969, p. 23- 
4. It was folly not to have read Gernsheim for ‘Hiawatha’s Annotating’. He mentions the first two 
exposure times, the third being published after his book appeared. He also notes that the photographer in 
Carroll’s ‘A Photographer’s Day-Our’ takes talbotypes of a cottage at one minute and forty seconds. 
Annotation 25.3: 

Longfellow, p. xii. 

James Wilson, The Earth Shall Weep: A History of Native America, New York, Atlantic Monthly Press, 
1998, p. 103-5. 
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Maggie Debelius and Stephanie Lewis, et al, Realm of the Iroquois, edited by Henry Woodhead, 
Alexandria [Virginia], Time-Life Books, 1993, 21-5. 


Dennis Brindell Fradin, Hiawatha: Messenger of Peace, New York, Macmillan, 1992. This young adult 
book along with countless websites confirm a complex and varying history of the legendary, or even the 
real Hiawatha. 


Newton Arvin, Longfellow: His Life and Work, Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1962, rpt. 1963, pp. 154- 
Fi 


Annotation 25.5: 
Price, 1868, p. 268. 


James M. Reilly, The Albumen & Salted Paper Book: The History and Practice of Photographic Printing, 
1840-1895, Rochester [New York], Light Impressions Corporation, 1980, p. 70-3. 


Lewis Carroll, Diaries, 23 October 1976. 
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The Polish Translations of Alice's Adventures in Wonderland 
and Through the Looking-Glass 


by Danuta Radomska-Filipek 


ADELA S. 
The Great Enigma 


The very first Polish translation of Alices Adventures in Wonderland is like 
a vanishing Cheshire Car: it is difficult to decide on its mode of existence. 
When, in 1955, a new translation made by Antoni Marianowicz appeared 
in Poland it seemed to be much better than the previous ones. His was the 
third attempt to render the classic English book into Polish. However, the 
introduction! of Marianowicz’s translation contains a hidden denial of its 
predecessor. It mentions the second successive edition as the first one. This 
situation may provoke a question about the ambiguous nature of the first 
Polish translation of Alices Adventures. 

From a bibliographical point of view the existence of the first Polish 
translation is unquestionable. In 1910 Przewodnik Biblioteceny (The 
Library Guide) noted the release of Przygody Alinki w krainie cudow 
translated by Adela S. The author of the translation relied on the 90th 
thousand of the English edition. The book was published by M. Arct and 
illustrated with 38 pictures. The name of the unknown printing house was 
marked by a question mark. Przewodnik Biblioteczny is a reliable journal 
and therefore the information cannot be disregarded or disputed. It must be 
taken for granted that from 1910 the Polish reading audience was familiar 
with a book which had already kept its unique position in English children’s 
literature for over 50 years. The number of the pages. (118+[8]) indicates 
that it cannot have been an abridged version. 

The question arises why Przygody Alinki w krainie cudéw is generally 
despised or ignored by critics. The answer can be deduced after 
consideration of two aspects. The first is the physical existence of the book. 
Janina Kaczmarewska-Fedorowska? in the entry of Nowy slownik literatury 
dla dzieci i mlodziezy mentions Przygody Alinki w krainie cudéw as the first 
Polish translation. Robert Stiller, the fifth translator of Alices Adventures, in 
the preface to his version, shares his limited knowledge of the first issue with 
the readers: 


1. Carroll, Lewis. Alice's Adventures in Wonderland. Trans. Antoni Marianowicz. Introduction. 7th ed. 
1977. 


2. ‘Karrol, Ludwik’. Przewodnik Bibliograficeny. Styczeh — 1910 - Grudzief (Luty 1910) 
3. ‘Carroll, Lewis’. Nowy slowntk literatury dla dzieci i mlodziezy. 
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I know nothing about the earliest version of Adela S. Released in 
1910 it totally disappeared and the only trace of its existence can be 
found in a bibliography.‘ 

None of the reputable libraries in Poland lists the book in question in its 
catalogue. Lack of a physically existing copy of the first translation from 
1910 makes the edition so vague. The other factor, which consigned the 
first translation to oblivion, is presumably the low quality of the Polish text. 
It is only deduction, however Stiller? may be right when he presupposes 
about Adela S’s translation, ‘In 1927 the Publisher Gebethner and Wolf 
ordered a new translation apparently finding the previous one to be useless. 
[DRF]’ The emphatic tone of his negative opinion, despite the fact that he 
admits never seeing the book, seems to be justified. 

In spite of the lack of the book Przygody Alinki w krainie cudéw, which 
prevents the literary analysis of its content, the index card provides some 
useful information. The comparison between the first and one of the latest 
editions results in conclusions concerning the author, the title and the 
illustrations. First, there is a striking discrepancy between the spelling of the 
pen-name of the author. All Polish translators, except the first, have retained 
the original spelling. Adela S. adapted not only the content of the book but 
the name of the author as well. Therefore Lewis Carroll was changed into 
‘Karrol Ludwik’. Although the change might have been accepted by some 
Polish language purists, the word ‘Karrol’ is still misspelled as a proper 
name. ‘Karrol’ with a double ‘r’ does not exist in Polish. Secondly, the issue 
of the title Przygody Alinki w krainie cudéw may cause another linguistic 
problem. Although Alices Adventures is not widely read by Polish children, 
the notion of its title is deeply embedded into the readers’ awareness. The 
first edition is unique also in that its title, Przygody Alinki w krainie cudow, 
differs from subsequent publications: Alicja w Krainie Czaréw. In 
consequence, readers may be led to believe that they are facing two different 
books. The first problem is a proper name, ‘Alice’. In the Polish tradition 
there are three popular female names: ‘Alicja’, ‘Alina’ and ‘Adela’. The typical 
Polish diminutive of ‘Alicja’ is ‘Ala’, ‘Alusia and an augmentative form ‘Alka’. 
The version used by Adela S. should be considered as being derived from 
another proper name, ‘Alina (English ‘Adeline’, ‘Aline’). The next linguistic 
problem with the title concerns the English word ‘wonderland’. Adela S. 
chose a Polish word ‘cud’, which has a genitive form, in plural, ‘cudéw’. 
‘Cud’ means a miracle. The Polish language, like English, has two words 
denoting unusual phenomena, ‘cud’ and ‘czar’. Both Polish words describe 


4. Carroll, Lewis. Alices Adventures in Wonderland: Przygody Alicji w Krainie Czarow. Trans. 
Robert Stiller. p15. 


5. ibid. pl5. 
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unnatural changes, literary or non-literary, visible or invisible, and yet they 
belong to different semantic fields. “Cud’ (miracle) is a popular belief 
connected with the unnatural force attributed, mainly, to God. The word 
‘czar’ comes from an enchanted country of fairy tales. The title Alinka w 
krainie cudéw is not coherent because it does not refer to miracles, especially 
religious ones, which the title may have suggested. [Although both words 
can be used simultaneously, czar implies the duration whereas cud is an 
isolated case or happening. Czar (meaning a charm) of the book lasts even 
when a reader finishes the last sentence. Cud (a miracle) happens only 
once. | 

Finally, the last issue to discuss is the question of illustrations. The only 
reliable source — the entry for Alices Adventures in Przewodnik Biblioteczny 
does not provide the inquisitive reader with any information about who 
illustrated the first Polish translation. The only clue is the number of 
illustrations i.e. 38. It may be assumed that the book contained John 
Tenniel’s illustrations. 

As someone who ventured to introduce Polish children to Wonderland, 
Adela S. has so far remained anonymous. Some writers want to avoid 
revealing their real names, especially when they are not confident of their 
job. It is suggested that Adela S. was aware of the poor quality of her 
translation and preferred to hide her surname under the initial. 


MARIA [MARJA] MORAWSKA 
The Creator of Polish Wonderland — Kraina Czaré6w 


The next translator of Alices Adventures was Maria Morawska, whose 
translation work does not win the approval of critics although the book has 
been released a few times. In 1927 the publisher Gebethner and Wolf in 
Warsaw ordered from The Printing House Straszewicz6w in Cracow 3,200 
copies of the book titled Ala w krainte czaréw. It was accompanied by 13 
illustrations by Kamil Mackiewicz. The poems, except the last, were 
translated by Antoni Lange. In the Jagiellonian Library in Cracow there is 
a library card number 99387 with an endorsement ‘MISSING’. Anna 
Maria Krajewska, in her article Lewis Carroll w Krainie Czaréw*, recalls only 
two editions by Maria Morawska released before the Second World War, 
while Stiller writes about three editions. The price of the second, (possibly 
in 1932), was 3,80 zlotys. The third edition was printed by the printing 
house Drukarnia Gospodarcza. The copy of Ala w krainie czaréw can be 
found in The National Library in Warsaw. It was reissued in 1947, 1990 


6. Krajewska, Anna Maria. ‘Lewis Carroll w krainie czaréw.’ Gubiwer 6, 1997, p18. 
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and 1997. All critics appear to have a low opinion of the translatory skills 
of Maria Morawska. The translation is regarded as being a complete failure. 
The only advantage seems to be the chance for a Polish reader to make 
acquaintance with the heroine Alice. Maria Morawska changed the previous 
title Alinka w krainie cudéw into Ala w krainie czaréw. Although the name 
of the girl was later changed once more by another translator, the second 
part of the title gained the acceptance of readers and became inseparably 
connected with the heroine Alice. Kraina czaréw, as a Wonderland, became 
the unquestionable contribution of Maria Morawska into the history of 
Polish Alices Adventures. Critics reproach Morawska for her infantile style 
(Baltyn’, Stiller). They question her language competence from the very 
beginning, when she translated the English word bank into Polish lawka 
which means bench. By and large, according to Stiller, Morawska sticks to 
the original except numerous times when she twists, leaves out or 
substitutes Carroll’s text for her own. As a result, her translation becomes 
almost a parody of the original text. Stiller appreciates poems by Antoni 
Lange’, which can be found in Morawska’s translation. 


ANTONI MARIANOWICZ 
For Children Only 


Since 1955 successive generations of young readers have been brought 
up on the translation by Antoni Marianowicz. He restored the original 
name of the heroine Alice, which in the Polish version is Alicja. Thus the 
book begins functioning as Alicja w krainie czar6w. The emphasis should be 
put on the words young readers as it is both the advantage and disadvantage 
of the book. Stiller finds the translation banal and trivial, 


whole paragraphs of the text have nothing, common with the work 
by Carroll and they are the translator's own paraphrases on his plot. ... 
It is almost a profanity to offer it as Carroll’s work. 


Despite his indignation, Stiller must acknowledge Marianowicz's 
‘lightness of touch’. Krajewska® expresses reservations about Marianowicz’s 
English, and yet she admits that his decision about how to deal with 
Carroll’s poems was right. Marianowicz did not translate the English poems 
but adapted Polish ones which were suitable for this purpose. In this, he did 
as Carroll had done a century earlier. Critics admit that Alice is a book for 
children and adults, but in translation it is impossible to preserve a unity 


7. Baltyn, Hanna. ‘Alicja po obu stronach lustra. Nowe Kstazki 1, 1998. p28. 
8. ibid. pis. 
9. bid. p19. 
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which is felt in the original work. Marianowicz’s translation was addressed 
to children and that is why it remains to date the most popular translation 
read by youngsters. An adult reader cannot find the book fascinating: the 
more complicated plots were lost in translation and the text is 
impoverished. For instance, in the first chapter when Alice meets a White 
Rabbit, the English text runs as follows: 


There was nothing so very remarkable in that; nor did Alice think it 
so very much out of the way to hear the Rabbit say to itself, ‘Oh dear! 
Oh dear! I shall be too late!’ (when she thought it over afterwards, it 
occurred to her that she ought to have wondered at this, but at the time 
it all seemed quite natural); but when the Rabbit actually took a watch 
out of his waistcoat-pocket, and looked at it, and then hurried on, Alice 
started to her feet, for it flashed across her mind that she had never 
before seen a rabbit with either a waistcoat-pocket or a watch to take 
out of it, and burning with curiosity, she ran across the field after it, 
and fortunately was just in time to see it pop down a large rabbit-hole 


under the hedge. 


The translator divided the original long sentence into six Polish ones; at 
the same time he omitted the parentheses. Another example of his free 
adaptation of the text is the cat whose name was changed from Dinah into 
Jacek to rhyme with — gacek (a popular name for bats). 

Marianowicz's translation was released by Nasza Ksiégarnia, the printing 
house which specialises in children’s literature. After the first issue in 1955, 
nine further editions were printed (1957, 69, 77, 84, 88, 90, 93, 96 and 
2000). The illustrations for Alicja w Krainie Czaréw were made twice by 
Olga Siemaszko. Jeffrey Garrett, from The Toronto Centre for the Study of 
Children’s Literature,’® finds the Polish illustrator remarkable and 
comments on her style: “The artist’s approach evolved from a very scratchy 
pen-and-ink style (1957) to a rounded pop-art influenced look (1977)’. 
Later Marianowicz’s books are illustrated by Ewa Salmon. The edition from 
1996 is large, hardback, colourfully illustrated, whereas the edition from 
2000 is smaller, with black and white illustrations. Unlike all its 
predecessors, however, it is bilingual. (It is also a must-buy for Carrollians 
as the author's name is printed Levis Carroll!) 


JANINA ZAWISZA-KRASUCKA 
Forgotten In the Looking-Glass House 


The first Polish Through the Looking-Glass was released by the publisher 


Wydawnictwo J Przeworskiego. The translator Janina Zawisza-Krasucka 


10. TCSCL Website Homepage 
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gave the Polish title W Zwierciadlanym Domu. Critical studies of the sequel 
to Alices Adventures are as rare as the book itself. Robert Stiller, who is a 
leading critic and translator, hardly mentions it in the preface to his own 
translation of Alice. In the same place he expresses an opinion which evokes 
doubts.: 


‘W Zwierciadlanym Domu ... nie tylko jeszcze gorsze od Marii 
Morawskiej, lecz tak rzadkie, ze nie posiada go zadna ze znanych mi 
bibliotek publicznych.”"' 


(In the Looking-Glass House ... is not only worse than Morawska’s 
version but also so rare that to the best of my knowledge, no public 
library has it. [author’s translation}) 


A comparative evaluation of existing Polish translations is not the aim of 
the present analysis, and yet the above statement needs to be straightened 
out. The book in question can be found in three public libraries at least: in 
the National Library in Warsaw, in the Museum of Children’s Books and 
the Library of the University of Poznaf. The copy in Poznafi contains an 
inscription written in pencil under the name of translator, Przeklad blédny, 
‘Incorrect translation’. Whatever the circumstances, the readers had to wait 
until 1972 for a more professional translation of Through the Looking-Glass. 


MACIEJ SLOMCZYNSKI 
For Adult Masochists 


Maciej Slomczyfski is a translator who acquaints Polish readers with 
fundamental works written in English. He has translated Shakespeare, Joyce 
and Lewis Carroll. The significance of Slomczyfiski’s lege artis is 
undeniable. He was the first to translate both of the Alice books and give a 
full translation of the English title, Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, instead 
of Alice in Wonderland, which had functioned until then. Through the 
Looking-Glass and What Alice Found There is actually the first modern Polish 
translation. Anticipating possible criticism of his style, he made a confession 
to the reader, in the Preface’ to Alices Adventures in Wonderland in the first 
edition in 1972: 


[I had ] great difficulty in translating this seemingly simple story. I 
wanted it to preserve the original: the two overlapping books — for 
children and for adults. In addition, I wanted it to be written in the 
language of a dream, the grammar of a dream being dreamed in 


11. Carroll, Lewis. Alices Adventures in Wonderland: Praygody Alicji w Krainie Czaréw. Trans. 
Robert Stiller. p16. 


12. Carroll, Lewis. Preface to Alices Adventures in Wonderland. Trans. Slomczyfiski, Maciej. pp5-6. 
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Victorian England. I certainly demanded too much of myself. I have 
probably lost much in trying to render everything. This book is not 
written in ‘the most beautiful Polish’. This is the language, however, 
which seemed to fulfill my intention accurately. 


The introduction to Marianowicz's translation (1955), written by the 
publisher, is undoubtedly addressed to children. It provides basic 
information about Lewis Carroll and the story of the origin of the book. 
Slomczyfiski in his preface concentrates on the book rather than its author. 
He makes a comparison between ‘Jabberwocky and Finnegans Wake by 
Joyce: 

I think I can say without exaggeration that without the short funny 
poem, the book Finnegans Wake, the most enigmatic work of our times, 
could never have come into being in the shape we know it. Of course, 
Joyce enlarged Carroll’s invention for his own reasons; nevertheless, 
although the dream of Alice in Wonderland is a little girl’s nap, whereas 
a dream in Finnegans Wake is the enormous dream of humanity 
whirling in the endless cyclic time between death and the resurrection, 
I could not say which of them [Joyce or Carroll] I consider to be a 
better author. 


In 1972 the new publisher, Czytelnik, intended to acquaint a wide 
reading public with a full version for adults translated by Maciej 
Slomezyfiski. The new translation was published in the ‘Dolphin’ series, 
which became one of its disadvantages because it is the cheapest paperback 
edition, which is not attractive to young or more aesthetically sophisticated 
readers. Critical reviews cover a wide range of opinions. Stiller’s negative 
attitude to the edition is evident in his words: *... because of the person of 
the translator ... [Alice's Adventures] was published in the cheapest booklets, 
so badly printed that the illustrations became almost blurred’. Stiller also 
reproaches Slomczyfiski for his “excess of anglicisms’, ‘lack of charm and 
childish ... turnover of speech and thought; roughness of poems and 
various formal faults’. He takes it for granted that the popular opinion 
about Slomczyfiski’s translation is even more critical than his, which is not 
true." 

The opinion of Krajewska’ is more neutral. She appreciates ‘a truly 
linguistic translation’ and the fact that Slomczyfski does not struggle to 
make ‘a book for children’. He gives a faithful rendering of Carroll’s 


13. Krajewska, Anna Maria. ‘Lewis Carroll w krainie czaréw.’ Guliwer 6, 1997. p.19. See her personal 
opinion on the first encounter, ‘It seems that peculiar “law of the first associations” rules the emotional 
reception of a literary text; readers are attached particularly to the version of work which they were 
brought up on.’ 


14. ibid. p19. 
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original. Unfortunately, as a consequence, his ‘word order is a little 
unnatural’. Slomczyfski uses the stylised language of the period of the 
original and presents the protagonist as a young lady. He cares both about 
the particular Victorianisms and the universality of the book. He takes into 
consideration two overlapping layers which were lost by previous 
translators; an adventure story and the analysis of a human mind in sleep. 
According to Krajewska, the elegance of Slomczyfiski’s style is a method of 
revealing the absurdity of described situations. She especially appreciates his 
translation of the poems, as: “... the detailed accuracy of the laws of 
translation was retained, while the care of the artistic shape/value was 
preserved’. Another critic, Orlifiski, reproaches Slomczyfiski for a 
departure from a flawless simplicity of the original. The most favourable 
review of Slomczyfski’s translation is given by Hanna Baltyn: ‘Slomczyfiski 
happens to be strong in poems: intelligent, perverse, inventive and witty. He 
has some tragic syntax in the narration, however. This is a reading for adult 
masochists only.’!® 

Six years after his first translation had been released, Slomczyfiski 
published a sensational article in the magazine Przekrdj'’. He announced 
the discovery of the missing “Wasp in a Wig’ chapter, which was published 
by Martin Gardner, and translated it. The article was provided with three 
photographs: a galley proof amended in the hand of Lewis Carroll, Lewis 
Carroll himself and Sir John Tenniel. In 1990 Slomezyfiski included the 
‘Wasp in a Wig’ chapter in his third edition published by Wydawnictwo 
Dolnocelaskie and he attached the article from Przekréj to the previous 
preface. He hoped that future translators would include the unlucky 
chapter into their translations'®. 


ROBERT STILLER 
A Critic of Other Critics 


In 1986 the new edition of Alice in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking-Glass by Robert Stiller, published in one big volume, with fantastic 
illustrations by Duman Kallay, caused a great sensation. The editor of ALFA 
modelled the Polish version on the Slovak Alica v krajine zazrakow. Due to 
the unconventional illustrations the book was soon out of print, which is 


~15. Orlifski, Wojciech. Gatki i Kocki. Nowy przeklad Alicji w krainie czaréw’. 
16. ibid. p28. 
17. Slomezyfiski, Maciej. Literacka sensaga: Osa w peruce: p10. 


18. The meticulous reader should be careful with Slomcezyfiski’s edition because some publishers include 
neither the information of the “Wasp in a Wig’ chapter nor the very chapter. It seems to depend on the 
publisher rather than on the date of an issue. 
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why, Robert Stiller, claimed in his preface to the third edition that his ‘Alice 
has found its way, at last, to the Polish consciousness’. To justify his opinion 
Stiller writes: ‘Despite the rather luxurious and expensive edition it is much 
in demand, and the total edition is approaching 200,000 copies.’ What also 
distinguishes Stiller’s edition from the previous ones is the “Wasp in a Wig’ 
chapter, which he included in his book. 

In 1990 the editor LETTREX released the third edition of Robert Stiller 
(but only Alices Adventures); this time it was a bilingual Polish — English 
paperback book. Particularly interesting in this respect is the choice of 
Tenniel as the illustrator, because Stiller used to have a rather low opinion 
of Tenniel. Calling him ‘unfortunate’, he says: 


John Tenniel ... was at that time an extremely highly valued 
illustrator; though in fact he was only a second-rate imitator of the 
superb French graphic artist ... Grandville. 


The ALFA edition attracted children with its colourful illustrations, 
whereas the LETTREX bilingual edition was indispensable for students of 
English and fans of Lewis Carroll. Apart from different publishers and 
illustrators, the factor which distinguishes the first and the third edition of 
Stiller’s translation is the language. The third edition, which is meant for an 
adult reader, uses a much more colloquial language, sometimes verging on 
coarseness. As a result, to avoid confusion, it should be indicated which 
version [1986 or 1990] is the subject of an analysis. 

The significance of Stiller’s book from 1990 is that it is the first Polish 
Alice with a 15-page foreword, where the reader can find some biographical 
information about Charles Lutwidge Dodgson and Lewis Carroll, Alice 
Pleasance Liddell and other Polish translations. In 1987, two years before 
Stiller’s third edition, Jolanta Hartwig-Sosnowska published the book 
WyobraYnia bez granic’ (Imagination Without Limits). This was a 
collection of essays on outstanding writers of children’s literature with Lewis 
Carroll among them. Had the title indicated the fact, the book by Jolanta 
Hartwig- Sosnowska could have been a source of information on Carroll 
and the Alice books. In fact, it was impossible to guess the content from the 
title, and a typical reader had to wait until the third edition of Stiller. Beside 
Stiller’s valuable foreword, the book also has the advantage of footnotes in 
which Stiller refers to The Annotated Alice by Martin Gardner. 

Robert Stiller in his foreword is confident that his will be the definitive 
translation of such a versatile essential masterpiece. Meanwhile, the critics 
seem not to share his view. There is a considerable divergence of opinions 


among critics like Hanna Baltyn, Anna Maria Krajewska and Wojciech 


19. Hartwig-Sosnowska, Jolanta. WyobraYnia bez granic. pp23-48. 
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Orlifiski. Hanna Baltyn appreciates the fabulous edition with Slovak 
illustrations; nevertheless her attitude towards Stiller’s work is none too 
enthusiastic. She writes: 


The work [of Stiller’s translation] was the result of a passion for 
improving of the world and administering justice. It is hard to decide 
what Stiller is more — a translator or a critic of another's work.” 


Baltyn enumerates various shortcomings of the text. According to her, it 
is neither very easy, nor very pleasant, neither very complicated, nor very 
witty. It is neither for children, nor for adults: it just demonstrates 
exceptional overconfidence (hybris acuta). His word-for-word translation 
pains Baltyn, who is known for her comparative analysis. She finds his 
Polish sentences incomprehensible, the syntax following too precisely the 
syntax of English; the sentences sound strange to Polish readers. (Doslowny 
az do bdlu, idzie jak po sznurku za angielska skladnia, nie przecinajac zdafi 
wielokrotnie zlozonych.) Another shortcoming is ambiguity of meaning of 
some words or augmentative forms in Stiller's poems. Although Stiller is 
proud of his introduction of the ‘Wasp’ paragraph, Baltyn agrees with 
Carroll as to the negative opinion about the fragment. Krajewska”' 
maintains that Stiller’s version is too weakly attached to the nineteenth- 
century realities of language. His version, much more modern than his 
predecessors’, differs sometimes from the original due to frequent 
colloquialisms. Orlifiski” seems to share her negative opinion and writes 
that parents who would like to read Slomezyfiski’s and Stiller’s translations 
aloud to their children may twist their tongues. He recommends his version 
to adult readers. In September 2001 Robert Stiller’s version became a basis 
for a theatrical adaptation. 


JOLANTA KOZAK 


A New Generation 


In 1998 the translation of Jolanta Kozak, released by the publisher “Plac 
Sloneczny 4’, provoked a new discussion about Alice and her author. The 
attempt to adapt the old work to the style of contemporary readers achieved 
a marginal degree of success. Although critics agree that Kozak’s version is 
much better than Marianowicz’s for young readers, their other opinions 
differ and contradict each other in further judgment. 

Krajewska praises Kozak for her language — on the one hand ‘more 
elegant’ than Stiller's and on the other, ‘more economical’ than 


20. Baltyn, Hanna. ‘Alicja po obu stronach lustra’. p28. 
21. Krajewska, Anna Maria. ‘Alicja po raz czwarty’. p40. 
22. Orlifiski, Wojciech. Gatki i Kocki. Nowy przeklad Alicit w krainie czaréw’. 
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Slomcezyfiski’s. She emphasises that Kozak, like Stiller, attempted to write a 
version for both children and adults. Kozak’s version is characterised by the 
attractiveness and simplicity of syntax. She succeeded in creating a text 
which is very pleasant to read and ‘more attractive to the adult reader than 
Marianowiczs version’. Orlifiski agrees that Kozak’s book can be read by 
parents to their children but ‘it does not render precisely the “adult” 
content of Alice’. Baltyn acknowledges the advantages of ‘the positive, in 
principle, effect of semantical transparency’ of Kozak’s style but adds that ‘it 
is too little if one enters the lists against the famous and recognised 
translators.’ 

Both Krajewska and Baltyn agree that Kozak’s Through the Looking- 
Glass, is much better translated than Alices Adventures. ‘... the nearer to the 
end of the book, the more interesting and original.’ (Krajewska) 
‘Paradoxically, the more difficult [a text is], the better the translator copes 
with it.’ (Baltyn) The latter critic feels stunned ‘from the first realistic 
chapter with its truth of psychology of a child, and truth of its language 
with a lightness of style without losing the ulterior wisdom and chess logic.’ 
She adds, ‘the translator knocked down her opponents during the first 
round and scored points right up to the end.’ Orlifiski, however, is 
disappointed with Kozak’s version. He reminds his readers that: 


The absurdity and paradox in Alices Adventures is not only a pure 
game of associations: it has its own inner logic. There is a solid method 
in each madness of the book, the understanding of which demands 
from the reader (and the translator ) concentration and logical 
thinking. Unfortunately, in Jolanta Kozak’s translation, part of the logic 
of the original has been lost. 


Comparing the new version to its predecessors, critics enumerate 
various items which can be the basis of a discussion about problems in the 
field of translation. Orlifiski develops a long paragraph to demonstrate the 
sort of difficulty the translatory work involves, starting with a simple 
question ‘Do cats eats bats?’ The figure of Humpty Dumpty is another 
example, raised by all three critics. Slomczyfiski did not change its name in 
his Polish version. Stiller changed Humpty Dumpty into Hojdy Bojdy, 
which means nothing in the Polish language. Kozak nominated him Wafka 
Wstafika, which, unlike Hojdy Bojdy, means a lot. Krajewska limited her 
opinion to the adverb ‘boldly’ as she writes, ‘Jolanta Kozak has boldly made 
Wafika Wstafika from an egg-shaped character’. Other critics criticise the 
choice of Wafika Wstafika — a Russian toy of a similar egg-shape, known in 
Poland under the very name — Wafika Wstafika. According to them, the text 
which follows is incomprehensible to a reader who can see nothing to 
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connect a poem about Wanhka Wstafka and the following action of soldiers 
running through the wood. 


There is no need to write about the position of Alices Adventures in 
children’s literature. Its position in Poland may be of some interest, as 
Poland is a country of over 40 million potential readers. At first glance, the 
situation seems to be — in typical Carroll style — paradoxical. Alices 
Adventures is not a popular book, although its title is deeply rooted in Polish 
readers’ consciousness. The book is not the most frequently borrowed 
children’s books from libraries. Moreover, it is not considered to be a book 
for adults, except by some English language students. The critical literature 
is limited. For years Lewis Carroll has been known to only a small circle of 
readers. There are no critical studies accessible to the wider reading 
audience. There is no translated biography of Charles L. Dodgson. 

Although to a lesser extent than in the English speaking countries, Alice 
has penetrated into Polish culture too. Gultwer is a magazine about 
children’s literature. J have read several numbers from cover to cover, and 
discovered that in each issue at least one person (of a staff or an interlocutor) 
mentions Alice in various contexts. Although children do not frequently 
borrow the book, it is difficult to find a child who is not familiar with the 
title at least. If they happen to fall in love with Alice in their childhood, they 
become her faithful fans. She/it becomes part of their personal culture. 
During the last decade the publishers of children’s literature have found out 
that Alice cannot be removed from their catalogue. It argues well for the 
book. Although the times when Alices Adventures in Wonderland and 
Through the Looking-Glass were printed in 100,000 copies are gone, the 
book is still available in reputable bookshops. In contrast to the past, 
nowadays the book is issued by many publishers. They offer a wide range of 
editions from the cheapest, with the illustrations by John Tenniel (which 
would have driven him mad, their quality is so poor) to the most expensive 
and extremely colourful foreign imports or books with Polish illustrations. 
At present, the translations of Slomczyfiski, Marianowicz and Kozak are the 
most frequently encountered in the bookshops. 
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Alice as Fairy-Tale and Non-Fairy-Tale 
by Ruth Berman 


For Carroll, it was always obvious that Alices Adventures in Wonderland 
and Through the Looking-Glass were fairy-tales. In the formal prefatory 
poem to the Through the Looking-Glass (‘Child of the pure unclouded 
brow’), he emphasised the term by using it three times — calling the book 
‘the love-gift of a fairy-tale’ (stanza 1) and ‘my fairy-tale’ (stanza 2), and, in 
the final stanza, punning on Alice Liddell’s middle name in ‘the pleasance 
of our fairy-tale’ (stanza 6). Informally, he described the books as fairy-tales 
in his diary and letters (e.g., 13 November 1862, when he ‘Began writing 
the fairy-tale for Alice, which I told them July 4’; or 10 June 1864, when he 
wrote Tom Taylor, ‘I should be very glad if you could help me in fixing on 
a name for my fairy-tale’,' undeterred by the absence — which he pointed 
out to Taylor — of any fairies in the story). 

Alice herself, reflecting in the story on the oddities of what is happening 
to her, believes she is in a fairy-tale: “When I used to read fairy-tales, | 
fancied that kind of thing never happened, and now here I am in the middle 
of one!” 

On the other hand, for Carroll’s friend Robinson Duckworth, listening 
to Carroll tell the first, oral version of the story, as they rowed the Liddell 
sisters along the river, a different term came to mind. He remembered 
himself as asking, ‘Dodgson, is this an extempore romance of yours?’.’ For 
a modern reader, the term ‘fantasy’ may seem more apt than ‘fairy-tale’. 
That sense of the word ‘fantasy’ did not yet exist in Carroll’s day, but other 
terms he might have used, besides ‘romance’, might have been ‘adventure’, 
‘dream’, ‘vision’, ‘tale’,’ or ‘wonder-tale’ (on the model of such titles as 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Wonder Book and its sequel Tanglewood Tales from 
1851 and 1853, or M.G. Lewis's Tales of Wonder anthology of 1801). 
Indeed, Carroll used ‘tale’ once in the prefatory poem and twice in the 
acrostic on ‘Alice’ that closed Through the Looking-Glass (‘A boat, beneath a 
sunny sky’), but I did not find examples of ‘tale’ rather than ‘fairy-tale’ in 
his letters or diaries. 


1. Lewis Carroll, Through the Looking-Glass, in The Annotated Alice, ed. Martin Gardner, New York, 
Clarkson N. Potter, 1960, pp. 173-4 (originally published 1872); Lewrs Carrolls Diartes, ed. Edward 
Wakeling, Lewis Carroll Society, 1997, vol. 4, p. 142; The Letters of Lewis Carroll, ed. Morton N. Cohen, 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1979, vol. 1, p. 65. 

2.  Alices Adventures in Wonderland (originally published 1865), Chapter 4, ‘The Rabbit Sends in a 
Lictle Bill’, in The Annotated Alice, p. 59. 


3. The Lewis Carroll Picture Book, ed. Stuart Dodgson Collingwood, T. Fisher Unwin, 1898. 
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The two Alice books influenced many fairy-tales that followed, 
obviously in such close imitations as Charles Carryl’s Davy and the Goblin, 
or what followed reading “Alices Adventures in Wonderland” (1884); less 
obviously, but still noticeably in the work of more original writers, such as 
The Princess and the Goblin (book version, 1872; serialised in Good Words, 
1871) by his friend George MacDonald, or L. Frank Baum’s A New 
Wonderland (1900; rewritten as The Magical Monarch of Mo, 1903) and The 
Wonderful Wizard of Oz (1900). 

And yet these later fairy-tales are much more clearly fairy-tales than the 
Alice books are. For many readers, the Alice books don't seem like fairy- 
tales. J.R.R. Tolkien, in his essay, “On Fairy-Stories’, argued that the Alice 
books, precisely because they. were dream-visions, could not be fairy-tales: 
‘T would also exclude, or rule out of order, any story that uses the 
machinery of Dream’. Roger B. Henkel shifts between inclusion and 
exclusion in ‘Carroll’s Narratives Underground: “Modernism” and Form.’ 
His essay starts by taking it for granted that ‘neither [Alice book] is, of 
course, a fairy-tale proper’,’ and explains that he excludes them from the 
category partly because they were the work of an individual artist, not 
folktales (a definition which would remove all modern fairy-tales from the 
category of fairy-tales), partly because they deal with complex ideas, and 
partly because the secondary characters play roles too complicated to fit the 
archetypes of the fairy-tale, as defined in Vladimir Propp’s study of fairy- 
tales, in his Morphology of the Folktale.’ Typically, in most fairy-tales 
(modern as well as folk), the protagonist meets people who are clearly there 
to shape the protagonist’s life, as helpers, hinderers, or assigners of tasks. No 
one assigns Alice the task of finding her way into the garden; the Red 
Queen, although she assigns Alice the task of crossing the chessboard and 
examines her on the other side of the board, takes the unfairy-tale-like 
approach of admitting Alice to Queenship even though the child has failed 
to answer satisfactorily any of the exam questions. After considering other 
examples of the ways that Carroll ignores fairy-tale motifs or sets them up 
and then upends them, Henkel concludes that the Alice books are a sort of 
fairy-tale after all — ‘an Oxford don’s version of the fairy-tale. Its unique 
combination of formal elements, its mixing of genres, results less from 
attempts to graft modes of literature together or to work toward some 
variation on the novel of his time than from the need to accommodate 


4, J.R.R. Tolkien, “On Fairy-Stories’, in Tree and Leaf, London, Allen & Unwin, 1964, p. 19. 


5. Roger B. Henkel, ‘Carroll’s Narratives Underground: “Modernism” and Form’, in Lewis Carroll: A 
Celebration, ed. Edward Guiliano, New York, Clarkson N. Potter, Inc., 1982, pp. 89-100, p. 96. 


6. Vladimir Propp, Morphology of the Folktale, trans. Laurence Scott, 2nd edition, Austin, University 
of Texas Press, 1968, pp. 79-92. 
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highly volatile emotional and conceptual material’, adding that the 
complexity of the fairy-tales of such writers as Carroll, MacDonald, and 
Charles Kingsley may force a re-definition of how much complexity fairy- 
tales may include.’ 

Frankie Morris, in ‘Alice and King Chess’,® commented on the oddness 
of Carroll’s practice of calling the Alice books fairy-tales when there are no 
fairies in them, and suggested that it might have been Carroll’s use of 
pantomimes among his sources that led him to feel that stories so based 
were fairy-tales, ‘for legends and nursery rhymes, regardless of their original 
content, became fairy-tales once they were staged as pantomimes. This 
occurred through the intercession of a benevolent fairy queen who 
transformed the principals of the “opening” into the characters of the 
fantastical harlequinade and then back again for a triumphant 
denouement.’ The absence of comparable benevolent harlequinades at the 
ends of the Alice books makes this argument seem unlikely as an 
explanation of Carroll’s feeling that they were fairy-tales, but points up the 
strength of Morris's feeling that calling them fairy-tales is an oddity needing 
an explanation. 

Similarly, John Docherty, in “The Love Gift of a Fairy Tale’, although he 
considered the opening scenes, sending Alice off on her journeys into 
worlds of wonder, to be clearly in the fairy-tale mode, commented that after 
the openings ‘Carroll drops [fairy-tale imagery] completely.’”? He thought 
that Carroll’s feeling that the stories were, nevertheless, fairy-tales, came 
from Carroll’s use of details with fairy-tale associations, such as props of 
glass or gold. 

Ronald Reichertz, in discussing the genres that influenced Carroll, The 
Making of the Alice Books; Lewis Carrolls Use of Earlier Childrens Literature," 
covered the genres of topsy-turvy worlds, looking-glass landscapes, dream- 
visions, and didactic stories, and gave no consideration to fairy-tales as an 
influence, a choice that implies that he does not consider the Alice books 
fairy-tales. 

By contrast, some readers have agreed with Carroll’s term. Bjorn 
Sundmark, in ‘Sister Alice and the Brothers Grimm’,"! argued that Alice’ 
Adventures in Wonderland was so clearly a fairy-tale that the specific fairy- 


7. Henkel, op.cit., p. 99. 
8. Frankie Morris, ‘Alice and King Chess’, Jabberwocky, vol. 12, 1983, pp. 75-90, p. 75. 
9. John Docherty, ‘The Love Gift of a Fairy Tale’, Jabberwocky, vol. 19 nos. 1&2, 1990, pp. 10-2, p. 10. 


10. Ronald Reichertz, The Making of the Alice Books; Lewis Carroll’ Use of Earlier Children’s Literature, 
Montreal, McGill-Queen’s University Press, 1997 


11. Bjérn Sundmark, ‘Sister Alice and the Brothers Grimm’, The Carrollian, vol. 2, 1998, pp. 18-27. 
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tale it followed could be identified. He saw the plot of a child going down 
a hole to meet talking beasts and objects and thus learn a lesson about how 
to treat others as similar (with the roles of the good and bad sisters merged 
as aspects of Alice’s character) to the fairy-tale variously known as “The 
Spinning Woman by the Spring’, “Mother Holle’, or “Diamonds and Toads’. 

Nina Demurova took an intermediate stance in “Toward a Definition of 
Alices Genre: The Folktale and Fairy-Tale Connections’.'* She pointed out 
that many of the motifs associated with fairy-tales are present, but in ways 
that upend the traditional fairy-tale of folklore and of modern authors such 
as MacDonald. For example, both the Caterpillar and the pair of chess 
queens test Alice, who fails to give the correct answers to their demands for 
information and accurate recitations. In spite of her failure, they exact no 
penance, but reward her with the information she needs to make use of the 
mushroom’s special properties, or with a queenly crown. Carroll thus 
‘destroys [these traditional elements of the folktale]; though they are never 
totally excluded. “Contrariwise”, they are invariably present, as if to afford 
the author the possibility of playing with them and to make them undergo 
these significant changes’. 

The most obvious way that the Alice books are unlike fairy-tales is that 
there are no fairies or equivalent characters. The word ‘fairy’ is of French 
origin, and fairies accordingly are thickest on the ground in French stories 
— the fairy godmothers of ‘Cinderella or ‘Sleeping Beauty (in the versions 
of Charles Perrault), for instance. Stories from other lands are less likely to 
use ‘fairies’, except in stories influenced by the French tradition — the fairy 
eodmothers in Thackeray’s The Rose and the Ring (1854) or Dickens's “The 
Magic Fishbone’ (1868), for example. But there are many types of beings 
with similar magical powers — for instance, in the stories collected by 
Wilhelm and Jacob Grimm, there are witches and wise women in ‘Snow 
White’ or ‘Little One-Eye, Little Two-Eyes, Little Three-Eyes’; dwarves in 
‘Rumpelstiltskin’, ‘Snow White’, or “Snow White and Rose Red’; the devil 
in the form of a dragon in “The Devil and His Grandmother’; or magically 
gifted animals, such as the bird in the tree by the grave of Cinderella's 
mother, the flounder in ‘The Fisherman and His Wife’, or the talking horse 
Falada in “The Goose-Girl’. The original fairy-tales of Hans Christian 
Andersen include a variety of characters with magical powers: the jack-in-a- 
box troll who tries to keep the Tin Soldier from the toy ballerina, Ole 
Lukoie the Sandman, witches and wise women, angels, nature spirits like 


12. Nina Demurova, “Toward a Definition of Alice's Genre: The Folktale and Fairy-Tale Connections’, 
in Lewis Carroll: A Celebration, ed. Edward Guiliano, New York, Clarkson N. Potter, 1982, pp. 75-88, 
p. 78-79. 
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the Snow Queen and the Rose Elf, and others. A few of Andersen’s stories 
come close to Carroll in having wonders going on without any such magic 
beings (e.g., the china figurines in “The Shepherdess and the Chimney- 
Sweep’, who, like Carroll’s cards and chess-pieces, are magical in being alive, 
but have no magic powers themselves). 

There are, indeed, some fairy-tales with no such powerful magic- 
workers. Perrault’s ‘Little Red Riding Hood’ has no fantasy elements, apart 
from the existence of a talking wolf (and the odd digestive processes that 
allow the child’s grandmother, to be rescued from the belly of the wolf, in 
some versions of the tale). Tolkien distinguishes ‘beast-fable’ from ‘fairy- 
story as a related, but essentially distinct genre, commenting, “This marvel 
[talking animals] derives from one of the primal “desires” that lie near the 
heart of Faérie’. In his terms, ‘Little Red Riding Hood’ is a fairy-tale 
because humans and animals can talk together (unlike beast-fables, in 
which all the characters are talking animals), but it is unusual among fairy- 
tales in having so little in the way of magic. Animals in fairy-tales are far 
more likely to appear as guides, like the Grimms’ fox who guides the prince 
to “The Golden Bird’, or Andersen’s ‘Bronze Pig’, who carries the beggar 
boy to good luck. Often, the animals are themselves the wielders of magic 
powers, as in the examples of Cinderella’s bird or the Fisherman’s flounder. 

In the Alice books, there are no powerful magic workers. The Caterpillar, 
the Cheshire Cat, and the Red Queen all understand something of the 
oddities of their worlds, and can give Alice helpful advice on how to get 
through, but they do not have fairy-like powers allowing them to control 
their worlds. The White Rabbit who leads Alice into Wonderland is an 
animal guide, like the ones in traditional fairy-tales — but unlike them in 
having no knowledge that Alice is following after him, and no intention of 
guiding her. He interacts with her only when he mistakes her for an 
inhabitant of his own world. 

As Henkel and Demurova both point out, in the traditional fairy-tale, 
the subordinate characters exist to assist or oppose the main character. The 
fairies (or equivalent magic beings) are there to meet and influence the 
protagonist. Characters and events come arranged in groups that divide into 
magically symbolic numbers: the devil’s three golden hairs, the seven 
dwarfs, the twelve wild swans, the seven nights of Hjalmar’s adventures with 
Ole Lukoie. The appearance of these symbolic numbers, like the presence 
of good or bad fairies (or equivalent beings), or the assistance of attentive 
animal guides, signals a caring universe. Carroll’s worlds feature numbers, 
but numbers that do not signify meaning: the caterpillar’s three inches of 


13. Tolkien, op.cit., p. 20. 
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height, the eight rows of the chessboard, or the answer to “What's one and 
one and one and one and one and one and one?’ are not charged with 
magical or symbolic meaning. The number 42 may have had a private 
meaning for Carroll, considering its recurrence in his work, appearing as 
Rule 42 (Alices Adventures), the number of the Baker’s lost boxes in The 
Hunting of the Snark, or the protagonist's age in Phantasmagoria, but Carroll 
does not present it in the narratives as having any meaning. Rather, its 
comedy is a function of its arbitrary absurdity. Carroll’s uncaring worlds are 
bleaker — and funnier — than the world of Faérie. 

Interestingly, Carroll seems, at least briefly, to have considered using 
some more traditional fairy-tale characters in Alices Adventures in 
Wonderland. After he had written the text of the manuscript of Alices 
Adventures Underground, and while he was still drawing his own 
illustrations for the manuscript, he began working on revising the story for 
publication. In his Underground illustration of Alice about to open the door 
in the tree (which will get her back to the hall with the door into the idyllic- 
looking garden), the foliage of the tree is full of hidden faces and figures. 
This is the only drawing he did, so far as | know, with such hidden images. 
Most of the images are so abstract and sketchy that they might be 
considered accidents of shading, except that there are so many of them, and 
a few are considerably more detailed than the rest. 

(John Crowley used the phenomenon of imagining faces in trees in 
1981 in Little, Big, a novel much influenced by Carroll — although what he 
had in mind for the faces found in tree photographs in the story, he told me 
in a letter, was not Carroll’s work, but rather the tree-faces from a 
generation later, in Arthur Rackham’s illustrations for many books, as well 
as the photos of the supposedly real “Cottingley fairies’ taken by young Elsie 
Wright and Frances Griffiths in 1917.) 

The faces are well camouflaged and hard to spot. By contrast, the 
goblins in the trees Daniel Maclise had done several years earlier in a 
painting of the knight in de la Motte Fouqué’s Undine are hidden from the 
knight, but not from the viewer. A closer parallel is Tenniel’s 1854 
illustration of the same scene, where some of the goblins are easily visible, 
like the little fellow down in the corner, but others are less obvious, 
blending in with the lines of the leaves. The scene is also rather like the 
Snark-snatched Baker, hidden in Henry Holiday’s “Then, Silence’ drawing 
for Carroll’s The Hunting of the Snark (1872). 

The illustration of Alice by the tree occurs at an important point in the 
story, because it was the only place in the story where his revision added 
entirely new chapters, ‘Pig and Pepper’ and ‘A Mad Tea Party’. Otherwise, 
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Key to locating hidden faces in Carrolls illustration, as it appears 
on page 57. 


his revisions expanded or altered incidents already in the story, rather than 
adding full chapters with new characters. In Underground, Alice is in a 
single grove of trees as she gets herself disentangled from the pigeons tree 
and turns to find the tree-with-the-door. In Wonderland, she has to go 
through the Duchess’s clearing and into further woods to get from the 
pigeon’s tree to the Cheshire Cat’s tree, where the Cat explains to her that 
Wonderland is madness, and from there through the Hatter-and-Hare’s 
clearing and into still further woods to find at last the tree-with-the-door. 
The hidden faces, besides going into the illustration as an amusing puzzle 
for Alice Liddell, may represent the possibilities that Carroll had been 
considering as he thought about ways to expand the story for publication. 
One of the hidden faces in the tree suggests that Carroll had already 
been thinking about the Cheshire Cat as a character to add: no. 6 on the 
chart of figures is a cat-head, although sketchily drawn. But the three more 
detailed images look like traditional fairy figures: no. 4 (just above and to 
the left of no. 6) is the face of a sprite, and nos. 1 and 2 are full-length 
figures of little men resting among the branches. These little men are not 
threatening goblins such as Carroll’s friends Christina Rossetti had written 
about in her poem “Goblin Market’ (1862), and George Macdonald would 
write about in The Princess and the Goblin (1872). (Carole G. Silver devotes 
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a chapter to the Victorian fascination with frightening goblins, ‘Little 
Goblin Men: On Dwarfs and Pygmies, Racial Myths and Mythic Races’, in 
her Strange and Secret Peoples.'4) Rather, these two little men look like 
benevolent dwarfs, such as aided Snow White. 

The sprites face, a thin-cheeked, leafy-haired, sharp-nosed being, 
glancing sidelong down at Alice, is similar to some of the sprites from 
Victorian theatrical productions shown in Victorian Fairy Painting,’ among 
them the 8-year old Ellen Terry as a mossy-garlanded Puck in 1856 in A 
Midsummer Nights Dream (p. 42; a better reproduction of this photo is in 
the early editions of Terry’s autobiography, The Story of my Life, London, 
Hutchinson, 1908, p. 32); Alfred Edward Chalon’s watercolours, published 
at the time in lithograph, of the rose-garlanded Marie Taglioni in the ballet 
‘La Sylphide’ in 1845 (p. 77); Richard James Lane’s lithograph and Daniel 
Maclise’s painting of Priscilla Horton as a leafy-garlanded Ariel in The 
Tempest in 1838 (p. 86); and perhaps also, although the view is from too 
long a perspective to show the face in any detail, Ellen’s 13-year old sister 
Kate Terry as Ariel in an illustration from the 18 July 1857 [dustrated 
London News (p. 44). Carroll was probably too young to have seen Taglioni 
or Horton on-stage, but he could have seen the lithographs or the painting. 
He saw and was delighted by both Ellen Terry’s Puck and Kate's Ariel. (He 
saw Ellen as Puck on 22 January 1857, and again in a double-bill as Puck 
in A Midsummer Nights Dream and as ‘the fairy Goldenstar’ in The 
Pantomime of the White Cat a year later, 21 January 1858; he saw Kate as 
Ariel 3 July 1857, and again at the production’s closing performance, 28 
November 1857.) 

Of the two full-length little men in the tree, the upper one sits with his 
hands on his knees in the fork of the two left-most branches, a big-nosed, 
balding, short-bearded, pointy-eared sort of gnome. The lower one, half- 
reclining on a horizontal branch with his back propped against a narrow 
vertical branch, is sharp-nosed and long-haired, holding something 
indistinct (a drinking cup or horn?) in his hands. Both are in profile, facing 
away from Alice toward the tree trunk. The details of their clothing are 
indistinct, but both seem to be simply dressed, in long shirts and slacks or 
leggings. They bear a slight resemblance to other drawings of the period of 
little men, such as Richard Doyle’s for Ruskin’s The King of the Golden River 


14. Carole G. Silver, ‘Little Goblin Men: On Dwarfs and Pygmies, Racial Myths and Mythic Races’, 
Strange and Secret Peoples: Fairies and Victorian Consciousness, New York/Oxford,Oxford University Press, 
1999, pp. 117-47. 

15. Jeremy Maas, Pamela White Trempe, Charlotte Gere, and others, ed. Jane Martineau, Victorian 
Fairy Painting, London, Merrell Holberton, 1997, published in connection with the exhibition, “Victorian 
Fairy Painting’, mounted by the Royal Academy of Arts, London. 
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(1851) or Maclise’s for Dickens’ The Chimes (1845), or some of Joseph Noél 
Paton’s for his painting of “The Quarrel of Oberon and Titania (a populous 
canvas, in which Carroll ‘counted 165 fairies’, when he viewed it on 
12 September 1857 (Diary, 1995, vol. 3, p. 102). 

If Carroll was briefly considering making some such sprite and pair of 
goblins part of the action of the story, it was probably just as well chat he 
abandoned the plan — although it is tempting to suppose that the sprite and 
goblins might have been characters in Alice-adventures that he told after the 
original Alice-story (told 4 July 1862), but before he began writing down 
the story for Alice (13 November). On 6 August 1862, his diary entry noted 
that he took ‘the three Liddells’ (i.e. Ina, Alice, and Edith) to Godstow, and 
‘I had to go on with my interminable fairy-tale of “Alice’s Adventures” 
(Diary, vol. 4, p. 115). To be sure, he might have been re-telling and 
polishing the original story — children do like to hear a favourite story 
repeated many times — but the phrase ‘go on suggests that he was adding 
new material. The new material could have been versions of what became 
the ‘Pig and Pepper’ and ‘A Mad Tea-Party’ chapters (even though he did 
not write these into the Underground manuscript), or could have been 
adventures that never got written down at all. If the latter is the case, the 
sprite and goblins might have been among the characters. They might even 
have been a factor in Carroll’s thought that he might title the published 
book ‘Alice among the elves/goblins’, the pair of titles he suggested (along 
with ‘Alice’s hour/doings/adventures in elf-land/wonderland’) in his letter of 
10 June 1864, to Tom Taylor — although his description of the story as 
involving ‘various birds, beasts, etc. (mo fairies)’ sounds as if he must already 
have settled on a text without elves or goblins. But it was probably about 
the time of his period of title-hunting that he was working on the drawing 
with its hidden faces — he had borrowed a book from Dean Liddell on 
natural history on 10 March 1863 (Diary, vol. 4, p. 172), to help him in 
drawing the animals, and the pictures were completed by 13 September 
1864 (Diary, vol. 4, Wakeling’s note, p. 197). 

Carroll’s later story of Sylvie and Bruno suggests that literal fairies might 
not have liberated his imagination as the tension between a land with 
wonders, but without fairies, did in both of the Alice books (and in The 
Hunting of the Snark, as well). The short story of ‘Bruno's Revenge’, which 
he wrote between Wonderland and Looking-Glass (published in Aunt Judys 
Magazine, December 1867) and the two-volume novel he wrote to enclose 
it of Sylvie and Bruno (1889) and Sylvie and Bruno Concluded (1893) did 
include literal fairies in the sprite Sylvie and her brother, the elfin Bruno. As 
presented in the short story, they are fairy children, and less interesting than 
they became in the full novel, where they had the comically horrific politics 
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of Outland to contend with as non-magical children before being 
transformed into fairies. (The full novel has much that is saccharine, but the 
Outland chapters — or those of the English chapters in which Sylvie and 
Bruno, again human-sized, and their Outlandish friend the Professor 
appear — are on the whole the most successful. The fairyland chapters: are 
more interesting than the doings of the straight English humans, but do not 
have the energy of, for example, the Outlandish “Less Bread! More Taxes!’ 
riots that open the story, or the Mad Gardener's verses of skewed 
commentary that run throughout the Outland chapters.) 

For Carroll, the tension between fairy-tale and non-fairy-tale was 
fruitful — rather like his own description of the perfectly balanced hesitation 
that produces the portmanteau ‘frumious’ rather than either ‘furious- 
fuming’ or ‘fuming-furious. Other writers were to find other ways of 
moving outside the conventions of the fairy-tale without losing the power 
of a fairyland. Carroll’s friend George MacDonald set At the Back of the 
North Wind (1871) in the here-and-now of his own day, rather than in a 
fairyland, a princess’s goblin-haunted kingdom, or any kind of a 
wonderland; instead of a fairy, he used an embodied spirit of Nature, the 
North Wind, as a source of magic. Emphasising the difference from the 
kind of story that North Wind was, MacDonald included a traditional fairy- 
tale as an inset story, Mr Raymond’s tale of ‘Little Daylight’. Other writers 
have explored still other kinds of stories of non-real worlds, and eventually 
the term fantasy came to be used for all such stories, whether fairy-tale, 
romance, ghost-story, or other sorts of otherness. Carroll’s delicate balance 
between what was and wasn’ fairy-tale provided one way of expanding the 
realm of wonder. 


The author wishes to thank Matt Demakos and Mark Israel for 
critiquing this article. 
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Letter To The Editor 


Isa and the Buffalo 


Dear Editor, 

I was intrigued by Will Brooker’s letter ‘And chase the buffalo’ in The 
Carrollian, Issue 10. It was Derek Hudson in his 1954 illustrated biography 
of Lewis Carroll who first posed the query as to why Dodgson had included 
a buffalo so often in his verse. Mr Brooker’s letter concentrated on his 
juvenile three-line fragment of verse which concluded with the line ‘and 
chase the buffalo’. I wanted to explore one particular episode in Dodgson’s 
life that may have inspired the inclusion of a buffalo in his later nonsense 
writing. 

As part of Queen Victoria’s Golden Jubilee celebrations, the U.S. scout, 
buffalo hunter and great showman, Colonel William FE Cody, was invited 
to bring over his Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show to England. The royal 
command performance took place at a huge arena in Earl’s Court on 12 
May 1887. The Queen was so enthusiastic that she requested a second 
performance to be held at Windsor Castle. After the show, the company was 
presented to her majesty and, on meeting the young sharp-shooter, Annie 
Oakley, in the line, she declared: “You are a very, very clever little girl’. After 
‘Bill? had given the Prince of Wales and four monarchs a ride in the 
Deadwood stage-coach chased by Indians, he declared: ‘I’ve held four kings! 
And I was the Joker!’ 

The Wild West show became a sensation in London and it was 
estimated that 20 to 40 thousand people paid to see each performance. The 
show did attract many celebrities, including Henry Irving and Ellen Terry. 
Charles Dodgson took Isa Bowman to a matinée performance on the day 
they returned from Eastbourne in the late summer of 1888. Isa must have 
been absolutely enthralled by the spectacle but Dodgson’s comments were 
rather reserved: ‘A very good entertainment’. There are no instances of a 
larger-than-life showman character like Buffalo Bill appearing in Lewis 
Carroll’s writing at the time, but a staged buffalo hunt was part of the show. 
Dodgson wrote a piece of nonsense for Isa about her visit to Oxford, where 
she dreams “... there was a buffalo sitting at the top of every tree, handing 
her cups of tea as she went underneath, but held the cups upside-down so 
that the tea poured all over her head and ran down her face.’ In Sylvie and 
Bruno (published in 1889) we find the stanza from the Mad Gardener's 
song: 
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He thought he saw a buffalo 
Upon a chimney-piece: 
He looked again and found it was 


His Sister's Husband’s Niece. 


Dodgson dedicated Sylvie and Bruno to Isa. This poses the question: 
Was it a mere coincidence or did his trip to see Buffalo Bill’s Wild West 
show with Isa act as the catalyst for the inclusion of a buffalo in this 
nonsense writing for Isa? 


Yours etc., 


Stephen Martin 
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